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Why Many Fail To Go to College 


Research Reveals Reasons Competent High School 


Students Do Not Continue | heir | ducation 


SCLTIOO! 


AY ANY THOUSANDS OF HIGH 
i graduates with the 


high grade academic work interrupt their 


ability to do 
education prematurely and fail to enter 
college, according to a recently completed 
survey of needs and facilities for higher 
York State. The New 


brought forth 


education in New 
York State 
mation about college plans of 49,800 high 


survey infor 
school graduates, nearly 42 percent of the 
State total. 

The 


high school and college has aroused seri 


loss of academic talent between 
ous concern in many quarters in the past 
few years. At a time when critical short 
ages of highly trained personnel plague th« 
Nation, large numbers of capable and tal 
ented youth do not continue their educa 
tion beyond high school This waste of 
intellectual ability is not only of serious 
consequence to the individuals concerned, 
] 


but is also detrimental to national wel 


fare. For it is increasingly evident that 
continued economic progress and military 
security of the Nation in the vears to come 
will greatly depend upon an adequate sup 
ply of highly specialized and competent 
manpower. 

Estimates derived from a projection of 
the survey data to a statewide basis indi 
cate that of the 17,300 high-ability boys, 
New York State 
\ptitude Test placed them in 


whose scores on the 


Scholastic 


By 


HEODORI 


2.040 
of the 14,400 high 


were 


the two top decil S, 


, 
college, and 


ning on 


ability girls, 2,600 not planning on 


] 
colle v¢ 


he socioeconomic status of the 


as indicated by fathe r’s occupation, 


found to exe ria 


: 
influence upon th 


: : 
plans otf young people to continue theit 


studies. Over and above the differences 


the SOCTOCCONONNIIC 


peared to determine in part who 


would vO on to colleg oh school. 


attend a four-vear degree 


granting institution rather than 


college and who would select 


lege rather than one located 


state 


Practically all high-ability 


~ 


eraduate s 


whose fathers were professional men or 


executives planned to continue their edu 
most of them had already de 


Only 


cation and 
cided to attend four-year coll ges 
> percent were not planning on college 
Below this occupational level the propor 


college-bound graduates declined 
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tion of 








steadily. Moreover, children from occu- 


pationally less favored homes were more 
likely to think of attending junior colleges 
or non-degree-granting institutions. 

Of the high-ability graduates who had 
fathers in managerial, sales and clerical 
occupations, about 85 percent planned to 
continue education, while 15 percent indi 
Of the 


cated that they had other plans 


bright children whose fathers were skilled, 
semiskilled or unskilled workers, nearly 
70 percent planned to continue education, 
while 30 percent had other plans 

It is clear from these data that the waste 
ic talent was 


of academic proportionally 


three times as high among children from 
managerial, office and salesmen homes as 
among children from professional homes, 
and six times as high among children from 
manual workers’ homes 

The table presented here shows the esti 
mated number of high-ability graduates in 
New York State who did not plan to con- 
tinue education, classified by sex and 
father’s occupation. 

The figures reveal that families at the 
lower end of the occupational ladder 
contributed a large proportion of highly 
qualified graduates to the pool of unused 


Nearly 62 


percent of the noncontinuing group of 


academic talent in the State. 


high-ability graduates were children of 
manual workers. 
The reasons for not going to college 


reported by graduates provide some clues 


as to the relative importance of financial 


inability, on the one hand, and lack of 


proper motivation, on the other, in stu 
dents’ decisions. Among noncontinuing 
graduates of high ability from professional 
and managerial homes, 12 out of 100 
lacked the financial resources and another 


12 lacked academic interest \mong boys 


whose fathers were in clerical, minor 


white-collar and manual occupations, 24 


out of 100 were deterred from going to 
college by lack of funds and another 13 by 
lack of interest. The critical barrier to 
among high-ability 


education 9g Y 
Out 


continued 
girls was lack of academic interest. 
of 100 noncontinuing girls from profes 
sional and managerial families, 31 reported 
no interest in college and 21 lack of finan 
cial 


resources; in the remaining occupa 


tional groups below this level, 35 out of 
100 girls reported lack of interest and 29 
lack of financial means 

There seems to be little doubt in light 
of these findings that a broad scholarship 
program can help to encourage the most 
capable boys and girls to enter institutions 
of higher education. In addition to such 
a program, however, special efforts should 


be made to foster the educational ambi 


tions and aspirations of capable high 
school students through guidance and 


counseling. Further, there is reason to be 
lieve that only when such a program of 
guidance reaches both students and their 


families will the effort be fully effective 


Estimated Number’ of High School Graduates of High Ability’ Who Did Not Plan To 
Continue Their Education, According to Sex and Father’s Occupation 
New York State, 1956 


FATHER'S OCCUPATION 
Professional and executive 
Proprietor and manager. . 
Clerical and sales sa 
Skilled and semiskilled 
Unskilled 

Total 
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NUMBER PERC! BOYS GIRLS 
453 9.7 227 226 
681 14.6 288 393 
705 15.2 294 41] 

1,781 38.4 779 1,002 
1,029 22.1 451 578 

4.649 100.0 2,039 ? 610 

stic Ab lest 
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Special Help for Gitted Children 


Elementary School Survey Reveals Most Schools 


Give Extra Attention, But in Various Ways 


‘ IFTED CHILDREN IN THE ELEMENTARY 

J schools of New York State are re 
ceiving special help and attention, but 
much more remains to be done, accord 
ing to the results of a survey made by the 
Division of Elementary Education of the 
State Education Department. 

Of 302 superintendents queried in the 
survey, 189 or 62 percent responded. The 
analysis of the results is based upon this 
sampling. 

Gifted children were detined variously 
Some school systems based their selection 
on the child’s I.Q.; others on the basis 
of special talents; others on high 1.Q.’s 
and scholastic achievement, and still others 
on the child’s emotional stability, good 
physical development and a high 1.Q. and 
high academic achievement. The largest 
number was in the first category. 

Such children are identitied by a com 
hination of standardized test results, group 
mental tests and teachers’ observations 
and judgments, in the large majority of 
cases. Less than a third depend on tests 
alone and only five reported depending 
solely on the teachers’ judgments. 

In 10 superintendencies, gifted children 
are identified before entering school and 
are permitted to enter at an age younger 
than other children. 

In 86 districts, gifted children are per 
mitted to skip grades in order to meet 
their needs, but 94 districts do not permit 
any double promotion. The latter group 
favors enrichment in the regular class 
room of the program for the gifted child. 
In 27 replies it was indicated that special 
classes were favored but only 19 reported 
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special classes in operation at the time of 


the survey 


The report states: 

It may be that before the special class for 
gifted children, or enrichment within regu- 
lar classrooms, or acceleration becomes the 
accepted pattern for elementary schools, 
more effort should be placed upon helping 
teachers to understand the distinctive char- 
acteristics of the gifted child and more basic 
research should be conducted to this end. 
The evidence is not as yet conclusive on 
what may be the best solution for the edu- 
cation of gifted children of elementary 
school age. 


The report concludes 


If any generalization may be drawn from 
this investigation, it would seem to be that 
the most accepted program for gifted chil- 
dren in the elementary school at present in- 
cludes enrichment in some form or another. 
The method of administration may differ 
with a particular situation but a consider- 
able number of superintendents favor en- 
richment either in the regular class or in a 
special class or school. It may be said fur- 
ther that the educational leaders in New 
York State recognize the need for a more 
adequate program for the gifted child, and 
are attempting to solve the problems of 
implementing such a program. One of the 
chief obstacles at present may possibly be 
a lack of understanding of the nature and 
needs of the gifted by teachers and by the 
lay people who pay for the programs. Per- 
haps one of the services which could be 
rendered on a statewide basis would be the 
publication of research findings on the 
characteristics of gifted children. 


The Department committee which con 
ducted the survey included John O. Dunn, 
supervisor in elementary school super 


vision; Helen Hay Heyl, Chief of the 
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Bureau of Elementary Curriculum De- 
velopment; Walter A. LeBaron, Chief of 
the Bureau of Elementary School Super- 
vision, and Myra deH. Woodruff, Chiet 
of the Bureau of Child Development and 
Parent Education. The work was done 
under the overall direction of Dr. William 
I. Young, Director of the Division of Ele- 


mentary Education. 





Dr. John M. Sayles Dies 


Dr. John Manville Sayles, acting presi- 
dent and president of the State University 
College for Teachers at Albany from 1939 
until his retirement in 1947, died in 
\lbany 
old. 

Dr. Sayles was known nationally as an 
had devoted 45 


his profession. \ native of 


December 3. He was 80 years 


educator and vears to 
Mexico, 
Oswego County, he was graduated from 
Colgate University in 1900 with the de 
eree of bachelor of arts and received the 
degree of bachelor of pedagogy from New 
York State College for Teachers in 1902. 

He served as principal of Richmond 
ville High School and Glens Falls High 
School and then in 1905 became principal 
of Milne High School, high 
school of the State College for Teachers 
In 1920 he was appointed di- 


pract ice 


at Albany. 
rector of teacher training at the college 
and remained in that post until 1939 when 
he became acting president of the college 
Dr. Abram R. 


He was named president four 


following the death of 
Brubacher. 
years later. 

Dr. Sayles was also a past president of 
the State Association of Secondary School 
Principals and received an honorary doc- 
torate in pedagogy at Colgate in 1937 for 


devotion to teaching. 
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( ommager lo Speak 

Henry Steele Commager, author-histo- 
rian, and Thurgood Marshall, of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
will speak at the annual 
York State Council 


for the Social Studies in Albany on Feb 


Colored People, 
meeting of the New 


ruary 22 and 23. 

Dr. 
of Education at Cornell University is gen- 
Cochair- 
Mary 
High 
School in Delmar and Helen Gardner of 
Columbia High School in East 
bush, both of the Capital District Council 


Frederick H. Stutz of the School 
eral chairman of the program. 
local arrangements are 


Central 


men for 
Salisbury of Bethlehem 


Green- 


for the Social Studies 





Henry H. Holtman Dies 


Henry H. Hoffman, rehabilitation coun 
Division of Vocational Re 
died 


He was graduated from 


selor in the 


habilitation, November 27 after a 
short illness 


New York 
at Albany and was appointed to the Edu 


State College for Teachers 


cation Department in 1926 as rehabilita 
He served as supervisor 


1941 to 


tion assistant. 
of vocational rehabilitation from 


1951. 





Dax Instruction Course 

\ttention of school superintendents and 
principals is directed to the Federal In 
ternal Revenue Service's high school tax 
instruction course which is made available 
free to schools throughout the United 
States. 

A. W. Fleming, regional commissioner 
of the service, reports that all superintend- 
ents and principals have been sent copies 
of the order blanks on which they can 


indicate their needs. 
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Pupil Enrollment U p Four Percent 


J HE ANNUAL FALL PUBLIC SCHOOL EN- 
| rollment survey compiled by the 
Bureau of Statistical Services, State Edu- 
cation Department, shows a total enroll 
ment of 2,426,387 in the public schools 
of New York State. This is 93,691 more 
than in the previous September, an in 
crease of 4 percent. 

New York City reported 935,217 pupils 
enrolled as compared with 921,472 the 
previous fall, a gain of 13,745. The rest 
of the State increased 79,946. 

Fifty-six cities of the State, in addition 
to New York City, reported increases 
totaling 13,425 pupils. These cities, to- 
gether with the increase in each, are: 
Albany, 163; 


125; Batavia, 126; Beacon, 21; Bingham- 


Amsterdam, 12; Auburn, 
ton, 105; Buffalo, 750; Canandaigua, 109; 
Corning, 358; Cortland, 65; Dunkirk, 
148: Elmira, 397; Fulton, 85; 
98: Glen Cove, 237; Glens Falls, 64; 
Gloversville, 71; Hornell, 183; Ithaca, 
1,498; Jamestown, 296; Johnstown, 46; 


Geneva, 


Kingston, 48; Lackawanna, 107; Little 
Falls, 11; Lockport, 40; Long Beach, 
223: Mechanicville, 8; Middletown, 35; 
Mount Vernon, 185; New Rochelle, 691; 
Newburgh, 325; Niagara Falls, 602; 
North Tonawanda, 246; Norwich, 56; 
Ogdensburg, 173; Olean, 135; Oneida, 
78; Oneonta, 41 ; Oswego, 275; Peekskill, 
105; Poughkeepsie, 88; Port Jervis, 100; 
Rochester, 1.130: Rome, 276; Rye, 136; 
Salamanca, 45; Saratoga Springs, 78; 
Schenectady, 143; Sherrill, 126; Syracuse, 
836; Tonawanda, 106; Utica, 344; Water- 
town, 142; Watervliet, 56; White Plains, 
317; Yonkers, 1,041. 

Five cities reported decreased enroll- 
ments as follows: Cohoes, 43; Hudson, 
37; Plattsburgh, 20; Rensselaer, 191; 
Troy, 199; a total decrease of 490. The 


decrease in some of these cities is due to 
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a loss of nonresident pupils and to the 
opening of new part chial schools. 

Of the 110 villages with superintend 
ents of schools, 98 reported increased en- 
rollments aggregating 26,551 pupils, 11 
reported decreased enrollments aggregat 
ing 824 pupils and one no change. This 
resulted in a net gain of 25,727 pupils in 
these villages 

lotal public school enrollments by 
counties as of about September 30, 1956, 


were as follows: 


Albany . 34,248 
\llegany 10,294 
Broome 41,039 
Cattaraugus 16.757 
Cayuga 12,131 
Chautauqua . 28.351 
Chemung 17,921 
Chenango 9814 
Clinton ; 10.639 
Columbia 8,914 
Cortland 8,310 
Delaware 10,209 
Dutchess 24,562 
Erie . 145,783 
Essex 7,486 
Franklin 9,977 
Fulton . 10,512 
Genesee 10,552 
Greene ‘ 5.818 
Hamilton 961 
Herkimet 12,862 
Jefferson 17,767 
Lewis ... ; 5,689 
Livingston ; 9,142 
Madison . ‘ ; ‘ 13,088 
Monroe ... 77.965 
Montgomery ; 9.893 
Nassau 244,075 
Niagara 41,717 
Oneida 43,366 
Onondaga 66.971 
Ontario , 12,106 
Orange ; 28,478 
Orleans 6,986 
Oswego 18,197 
Otsego . 10.434 
Putnam 4,298 
Rensselaer ; 19,408 
Rockland .. : 18,393 
St. Lawrence 23,920 
Saratoga 17,998 
Schenectady 25,746 
Schoharie 5,534 
Schuyler 2.943 
Seneca ; 5,798 
Steuben . 21,104 
Suffolk = ; 94,049 
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Sullivan 8,561 
Tioga 7.718 
Tompkins 11,804 
Ulster 18,833 
Warren 8,704 
Washington 10,002 
Wayne 14,243 
Westchestet 117,463 
Wyoming 7,351 
Yates 4,226 

Total counties 1,491,170 


935,217 


New York City 
Grand total 2,426,387 

Enrollment has increased 6 percent over 
the previous vear for the State, excluding 
New York City. 


to another. 


The increase varies from 
one county Suffolk County 


had the largest percentage increase of any 





Nassau County was 
Other 


county, 15 percent. 
next, with a 10 percent increase. 
counties with large percentage increases 
Hamilton (7 
Niagara 


Put- 


are Chemung (8 percent), 
percent), Monroe (6 percent), 
(6 percent), Onondaga (6 percent), 
nam (8 percent), St. Lawrence (9 per 
cent), Ulster (6 percent), and Rockland 
(Y percent). 

The remaining counties had increases 
of 0 to 5 percent, except Seneca County, 
which decreased 6 percent. 

The survey reports enrollments at the 
beginning of the school year. Year-end 
enrollments will be larger because schools 
continue to enroll pupils during the school 


year. 





Dormitory Assistance Extended 


rESTING AND 


State 


INITIAL LEGAL 


W 7JiTu 
amendment 


Dormitory Authority is now in a position 


completed, the 
to accept inquiries and requests for as- 
sistance from private colleges and univer 
sities in New York State. 

Meanwhile, the Office of the Assistant 
Commissioner for Higher Education in 
the State Education Department has 
drafted a comparative analysis of State 
and Federal provisions for dormitory 
financing which is scheduled for early re 
lease to institutions of higher education. 
This document should enable them to se 
lect the assistance which will be most eco 
nomical and desirable, according to Dr 
Elbert K. Fretwell, Jr., Assistant Com 
missioner for Higher Education. 

Historically, the Dormitory Authority 
has been the State agency empowered to 
provide dormitories and attendant facili 
ties for State-operated institutions of 
higher education. Legislation in 1955 au 
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thorized the Authority further to provide 


such residential facilities for students of 
private colleges and universities. This 
legislation recognized two basic prin 


ciples: 

1. All institutions of higher education 
in this State, being members of The 
University of the State of New York of 
which the Board of Regents is the head, 
contribute to the total educational effort 
of the State to provide higher educa 
tional opportunities. 

2. A serious public emergency exists 
resulting from the inadequacy of dor 
mitory and related accommodations to 
meet the needs of college aspirants who 
should be expected to constitute a 
highly important element in the State’s 
reservoir of educated human resources. 


Inquiries as to details of the State pro 
gram should be addressed to Clifton C. 
Flather, Administrative Director, The 
Dormitory Authority of the State of New 


York, P. O. Box 6153, \lbany 6, N. Y. 
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‘Teachers Delegates 


\ pew RS OF THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES 
L of the New York State Teachers 
\ssociation went on record as opposing 
the inclusion of teaching service in State 
legislation extending Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance to public employees, at 
the annual meeting in Buffalo, Novem- 
ber 19-20. Instead, the group recom- 
mended legislation to strengthen the 
existing teachers retirement system and 
approved a resolution seeking survivor 
benetits comparable to those under OASI, 
crediting of all previous New York State 
service and up to 10 years of out-of-State 
service for all forms of retirement with- 
out restriction as to time of purchase or 
length of service and vested retirement 
rights at least equivalent to those pro- 
vided under OASI. 

Included in the association’s 1957 leg 
islative program was a resolution calling 
for a minimum salary of $5,000 for quali 
fied beginning teachers with equal auto- 
matic annual increments guaranteeing all 
properly certificated teachers a salary of 
at least $10,000. 

The Teachers Association will continue 
its efforts to seek legislation which will 
permit a teacher to choose the salaries 
of any three consecutive years of service 
as the basis for calculating his final aver 
age salary. 

\mong proposals supported were an 
amendment to the salary law to include 
mandatory provision for annual sick leave 
as well as unlimited accumulation of un 
used days of such annual sick leave, sab- 
batical leaves for teachers, the guarantee 
to every teacher of at least a 30-minute 
rest period at or near the lunch hour free 
from assigned supervisory duties, and in 
tensified efforts to obtain fiscal independ- 
ence for school districts in Buffalo, 


Rochester, Syracuse, Yonkers and Albany. 
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Arvie Eldred 


Other resolutions adopted included 
those authorizing continued development 
of a professional practices act, deferment 
of male teachers by the Selective Service 
Boards of the State until the end of any 
school year in which they may be called, 
and establishment of a corporation to 
operate a home for retired teachers. 

Delegates approved the appointment of 
committees to study the whole area of 
merit payments and incentive provisions 
for report to the 1957 House of Delegates, 
to study ways and means of meeting the 
educational needs of the gifted students, 
and to work in close conjunction with the 
State Education Department in making a 
continuing study of the aims, growth, 
operational problems and outcomes of 


instructional television. 
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Officers elected for the coming year are 
Mrs. May M. Roosevelt High 
School, Yonkers, president; Helen P. 
Maney, Geneva High School, first vice 
president, and Franklyn S. Barry, super- 
Cortland, 


Henry, 


intendent of schools, second 


vice president. 

Dr. Arvie Eldred, retired executive sec 
retary of the New York State Teachers 
Association, received the Alfred E. Smith 
award at the annual banquet. In making 
the citation Past President Kenneth A. 
Myers said: 

Loyal to those whom you served and 
uncompromising in your efforts to se- 
cure the finest educational opportunities 
for the citizens of this State, you have 
served your fellow men with devotion, 
integrity, superior ability and distinc- 
tion. For your living faith, your dy- 
namic leadership, your exemplification 
of the * Near Look and the Far Vision,” 
the New York State Teachers Associa- 
tion is honored and privileged to present 
to you its Alfred E. Smith Award for 
conspicuous service in behalf of public 
education. 

Earl L. 
sented the award to Dr. Eldred. 

Principal speaker at the banquet was 


President Vandermeulen pre 


Senator Earl Brydges, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Public Education. 
He expressed confidence in the progress 
being made by New York State in the field 
of education and paid tribute to Commis- 


Allen, Jr. 


for emphasizing quality of instruction in 


sioner of Education James E. 


the schools. 





Minich Writes Chapter 

Dr. Carl E. Minich, a State director of 
adult education from Snyder, wrote one 
of 11 chapters in Public School Adult 
Education, published by the National As- 
sociation of Public School Adult Admin- 
istrators. The title of his chapter is 
“ Discovering and Selecting Teachers.” 
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Crabtree Writes Book 
\rthur P. Crabtree, supervisor of adult 


education, Bureau of Adult Education, 


State Education Department, has con 
tributed to the growing body of literature 
in the field of adult education with his 


Education, Programs 
National 
edu 


monograph, Civic 
published by the 
\dult 


for cldults, 
\ssociation of Public School 
cators 

The 64-page booklet answers such ques 
tions as: 


1. How do you plan a program of adult 
civic education? 


2. What kinds of nonclassroom activities 
are appropriate for the civic education pro- 
gram? 

3. How can citizens be involved in help- 
ing develop the public schools’ civic educa- 
tion program? 

4. What are the responsibilities of adult 
education in helping society continue de- 
mocracy as a way of life? 

Many of the suggestions made by Mr. 


Crabtree stem from his observations of 
civic education activities in public school 
adult education programs throughout New 
York State. 


Civic Education is the first in a series 
of curriculum bulletins to be published by 


the association. 





School Boards Elect 


Thomas C. Fetherston 
president of the New York State School 


was elected 


Boards Association in annual convention 
Over 4,000 rep 


resentatives of SSO school boards attended 


at Syracuse in October. 


the conference. 

Mr. Fetherston has served as president 
of the Oceanside School Board for the past 
21 years and as a director and an officer of 
the State Association since 1951. 
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Suggested Calendar for School Y ear 


Program To Meet Statute and Local Requirements 


Prepared by Department 


fees FOLLOWING SUGGESTED CALENDAR 
for the school year 1957-58 has been 
prepared by the Bureau of Statistical 
Services to assist trustees, boards of edu- 
cation and school administrators in plan 
ning a school calendar that will meet the 
statute requirements and give suitable 
consideration to local conditions as well. 

The suggested calendar provides for 
194 days, although school is required by 
statute to be in session 190 days, inclusive 
of legal holidays and days spent by 
teachers at district superintendents’ con 
meetings of the State 


ferences and at 


Teachers Association. 
When a legal holiday falls on Sunday, 


it is to be observed the next day. 


Labor Day may be counted only when 
school has already opened. Such is not 


the case in the 1957-58 calendar as 
suggested. 

\ legal holiday occurring after school 
has opened in September is to be counted 
as one of the 190 days of session required, 
provided it is directly preceded or directly 
followed by a day on which school was 
regularly in session 

School authorities may decide whether 
school will be in session on Election Day, 
and Washington’s 


Lincoln’s Birthday 


Birthday. When school is in session on 
those days, they cannot be listed also as 
holidays, since no day is to be counted 


twice. 


Suggested School Calendar — 1957-55 


September 3 School opens 


Election Day? 
] Veterans’ Day* 


November 


5 
November 1 
> 
> 
> 


November 28 Thanksgiving Day* 
November 29 Vacationt 

December 23-31 Christmas Holidayst 
January 1 New Year’s Day 
January 17-22 Regents examinations 


February 12 Lincoln’s Birthday? 
Easter Holidayst 
Memorial Day* 


Regents examinations 


\pril 3-11 
May 30 
June 13-19 


June 20 School closest 
Legal holidays 
School authorities decide whether school shall b 
t School authorities determine vacation periods 
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Legal Holidays 
Counted 


No of School Days 
during Month of 


September . 20 
October . 23 
Election Day 

172 Veterans’ Day 
Thanksgiving Day 


November 


December ‘ 15 


January 22 New Year’s Day 


February 19 Lincoln’s Birthday 


March . 21 
April . vin 
May . 21 Memorial Day 
DE kcienee . 15 
188 6 
194 
in n these days 
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For the school year 1957-58 the fol- 
lowing school days have been established 
by the Commissioner of Education as 
days for religious observance for which 
pupils may be excused upon the written 
request of the parent or guardian, pur- 
suant to the provisions of subdivision 5 


of section 3604 of the Education Law: 


Rosh Hashanah 


First days of Succoth 


Last days of Succoth 


Feast of All Saints 
Christmas* 
Circumcision* 

Ash Wednesday 

Good Friday , 
Last days of Passover 
Easter Monday? .. 
Feast of the Ascension 
Shabuoth 


* Greek Churcl 
+ Russian Churecl 








These days are not legal holidays and 
all schools should maintain the register 
as they are accustomed to do each year 
on the other school days. 

In computing the average daily attend- 
ance for the year, the average attendance 
of pupils for a similar period just prior to 
such days shall be used. 


\ | hursday, Septe mber 26 
t / Fr iday, Se ptembe r 27 

\ Thursday, October 10 

) Friday, October 11 

{ Thursday, October 17 
' ) Friday, October 18 
Friday, November 1 
Tuesday, January 7 
Tuesday, January 14 
Wednesday, February 19 
Friday, April 4 

Friday, April 11 
Monday, April 14 
Chursday, May 15 
Monday, May 26 





Regents Scholarship Test Date Set 


\ ORE THAN 30,000 SENIORS IN HIGH 
I schools throughout New York 
State will take the Regents Scholarship 
Examination on January 24 and 25. This 
examination will be the basis for award 
ing a total of 4,438 scholarships, worth 
more than $6 million. 

Pupils may apply for any or all of the 
five scholarships offered under the Re 
gents Scholarship Program, depending on 
their qualifications. A separate applica- 


required for each scholarship. 


With the exception of the Regents Schol- 


tion is 


arship for Engineering, Chemistry, 


Physics or Mathematics, concurrent use 


of scholarships is permissible. 
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Candidates for all scholarships will take 
the one-day general test given on Janu 
ary 24. The general test will be the only 
test and the sole basis for awarding the 
3,388 Regents College Scholarships, 150 
Regents Scholarships for study at Cornell 
University and 100 Regents Scholarships 
for Children of Deceased or Disabled War 
Veterans. Candidates applying for a 
nursing scholarship or for a scholarship 
in engineering or science will, in addition, 
take a half-day test in their special areas 
on the morning of January 25. The basis 
for awarding these special scholarships 
will be total score in the combined general 


and special tests. 
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Although the one-day general test to 
be administered to all candidates on Janu- 
iry 24 will be a shorter test than in pre- 
vious years, it will be unchanged in sub- 
jects tested or in their relative weights. 

The special tests to be administered to 
candidates for special scholarships on 
January 25 will measure special competen- 
cies. All candidates for nurse scholarships 
will take a test in biology (50 percent) 


and chemistry (50 percent). All candi 


dates for scholarships in engineering and 
scientific study will take a test in physics 
(35 percent) and in mathematics through 
trigonometry (65 percent). 

A new manual of information for can 
didates, which includes sample questions, 
is available to all schools. Further infor 
mation may be obtained from the Bureau 
of Examinations and Testing, State Edu 


cation Department, Albany 1. 





School Fiscal Affairs Studied 


GOR THE PAST FOUR MONTHS A COM- 
| mittee appointed by Dr. James FE. 
\llen, Jr., Commissioner of Education, 
has been engaged in a comprehensive 
study of the Education Law as it affects 
the fiscal management of school districts 
in the State. The project was begun as 
a result of approval given to a resolution 
passed by the New York State Associa- 
tion of School Business Officials, which 
cited the need for modernizing the law in 
order that all districts of comparable size 
might be governed by the same laws in the 
management of their fiscal affairs. 

The function of the committee is to 
make recommendations to the Commis- 
sioner for amendments or revisions in the 
law. These recommendations will be re- 
viewed and, where feasible, legislation will 
he drafted by the Department's legal staff 
for presentation to the Legislature. The 
committee will welcome suggestions for 
improvements in the fiscal aspects of the 
law from school administrators or boards 
of education throughout the State. 

Members of the committee included: 


Maurice G. Osborne, Chief, Bureau of 
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Field Financial Services, chairman; Dr. 
A. W. Schmidt, Assistant Commissioner 
for Finance and School Administrative 
Services; Dr. Ridgley Bogg, assistant su- 
perintendent for business, Great Neck; 
Harold Conroy, administrative director of 
municipal affairs, Department of Audit 
and Control; Lester B. Foreman, district 
superintendent of schools, first supervisory 
Donald W. 


Kofoed, business manager, Mount Kisco; 


district, Monroe County; 


John H. Moehle, supervising principal, 
Onteora Central School; Mrs. Irene G. 
Murray, district auditor, Long Beach; 
Floyd Rasbach, superintendent of schools, 
Irondequoit, and I. Henry Van Herpe, 
principal examiner, Department of Audit 
and Control. Dr. John P. Jehu, Director 
of the Division of Law, serves as a consult 

ant to the committee and Everett R. Dyer, 
executive secretary, New York State 
School Boards Association, and G. How 

ard Goold, executive secretary, New York 
State Teachers Association, have been in- 
vited to assist the committee and attend its 


meetings. 
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HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 





A New Era in Service 


* ONE REVIEWS ARTICLE SY = AS 
Z amended by the 1956 Legislature, 
as well as other legislation passed last 
year, and considers the changes against 
the backgr vind of the constantly growing 
increase of interest in service to the handi 
capped, one can well foresee in New York 
State a new era in service to all our handi 
capped children. 

Through this legislation the citizens of 
this State have made known their strong 
desire that these children shall be given 
every opportunity to participate in_ the 
educational programs we provide for all 
children in our schools. The citizens are 
determined that the mere presence of a 
handicap will not be a deterrent to those 
of us charged with the responsibility of 
helping these children achieve their fullest 
potentialities for growth through educa 
tion. The new legislation provides a basis 
for local communities to plan immediately 
for the organization of programs which 
will more readily assist such children 
in achieving this major goal. 

The new legislation makes it possible 
for school districts to organize and operate 
special classes for physically handicapped, 
mentally retarded and severely mentally 
retarded children with the excess cost in 
volved borne by the State much more 
nearly adequately than was true in the 
past. The sum of both special quota 
erants and the amount earned under the 
foundation program should spur the de 
velopment of special classes in every 
school district where the need for such 
classes exists. 

For example, an approved class having 


an average daily attendance of 12 handi 
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By 

ANTHONY J]. PELONE, Clie} 

RAPHAEL F, SIMCHES and CHARLES 
1). BECKER 

Assoc lates, Bureau for Handicapped 
Children 


capped children can now earn the same 
amount of State aid that it would earn if 
the class had an average daily attendance 
of 25 Therefore, regardless of the size 
of an approved special class, a school dis 
trict is now assured the ‘ncome it would 
receive for an average daily attendance of 
25 in an elementary program. Thus, if 12 
children are in the class, not only will the 
school district earn the usual foundation 
aid, but it will also receive a special quota 
for 13 additional children. The 13 repre 
sent the difference between 25 and the 
weighted average daily attendance of 12 

Since the foundation grant per elemen 
tary pupil was also increased, the amount 
earned for those holding membership in 
the class, combined with the special quota, 
should enable a school district to meet the 
extra costs involved in operating a special 
class. With this generous subsidy, school 
districts can now give attention to plan 
ning for adequate classroom space in desir 
able locations in school buildings so that 
these children may be better integrated 
within the school setting. The districts 
also can provide more of the desirable spe 
cial equipment and materials and in other 
ways work toward a more effective total 
service for these children 

The new legislation now makes it pos 
sible for school districts to employ ap 
proved special teachers to assist regular 


classroom teachers in providing educa 
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tional services for physically handicapped 
children in regular classes. Such teachers 
may also be employed to render imstruc 
tional services on an itinerant basis. 

This change is especially significant 
since heretofore a school district employ 
ing such teachers did not qualify for any 


State subsidy for them. Under the pres 


ent law, a school district can now be fully 


reimbursed for the cost of the salary of 


such special teachers. However, it cannot 
pay such teachers in excess of the maxi 
mum salary provided for in the salary 
schedule of the district Where teachers 
are employed part time or on an hourly 
basis, the maximum allowed will be the 
pro rata amount which would result from 
such maximum salary when applied to 
part-time teachers. The opportunity to 
employ special teachers should greatly in 
crease services which tend to help in 
tegrate some categories of physically 
handicapped children into the regular pub 
lic school program. 

Some types of instructional services 
provided by a special teacher include the 
following. For the blind child a school 
district may furnish reader’s assistance, 
instruction in braille reading and writing, 
typewriting instruction and tutorial assist 
ance, The speech correction teacher ren 
ders remedial instruction covering a broad 
range of speech problems. However, State 
aid is limited to the percentage of time the 
speech correction teacher spends in pro 
viding service to children whose speech 
handicaps are due to physical defects 
Speech problems may be due to such 
physical defects as cleft lip, cleft palate, 
severe malocclusions, aphasia, impaired 
hearing and paralysis of the speech mus 
culature. The role filled by the special 
teacher in regard to hearing-impaired 
children is one which brings to these chil 
dren speech reading instruction, speech 
correction, auditory training and instruc 


tion in the proper care and use of a hear 
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ing aid. Special teachers may be em 
ployed to work with other types of physi 
cally handicapped children where suppl 
mentary instructional services are needed 
to insure the child’s satisfactory integra 
tion in the regular classroon 
Chus the services of the special teacher, 
freque ntly operating on an itinerant hi SIs, 
will make it possible to retain many mor¢ 
of our physically handicapped children in 
regular class settings in their neighbor 
hood schools than was formerly thought 
feasible, and to serve thet much more 


effectively therein 


Transportation 

There is no change in the amount of 
State subsidy for transporting physically 
handicapped or mentally retarded chil 
dren to school. The State aid remains at 
50 percent reimbursement of the approved 
cost [ransportation may be provided 
within the district or to programs in 
nearby districts lherefore an incentive 
still exists to transport mentally retarded, 
severely retarded and physically handi 
capped children to approved classes in 
nearby districts, especially in those in 
stances where there is an insufficient num 
ber residing in one district to establish a 
class. Thus school districts within a rea 
sonable geographic area can better plan 
programs to serve all the handicapped 
children living within the several districts 

Very frequently transportation servic 
enables a physically handicapped child to 
escape the isolation of his home and join 
other children of the community in the 
enriching experiences that stem from asso 
ciations with a class group 

The maximum distance for which trans 
portation may be subsidized is 20 miles 
IXxceptions may be made in unusual cases, 
hut such exceptions must receive prior 
approval of the State Education Depart 
ment. 

he new legislation is liberal in regard 


to State subsidy for tuition paid by a 
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school district to another public school 
district sponsoring a program for handi- 
capped children. Previously the sending 
district received reimbursement for one- 
half the cost of tuition. The law now 
provides for full reimbursement to the 
sending district, except 100 percent con- 
tracting districts, for the amount of tuition 
paid to the receiving district. However, 
the charge for tuition by the receiving dis- 
trict must not exceed the difference be- 
tween the per-pupil cost to the receiving 
district and the amount which the dis- 
trict earns in State aid by reason of a 
child’s attendance. This tuition figure 
will be the cost of service used in the com- 
putation of State aid to the sending dis- 
trict. Thus, if appropriate appraisal of 
a child’s abilities and needs indicates that 
he can profit from special class placement 
in a nearby district, such placement should 


not be postp¢ ned. 


Home Teaching 

For children so severely handicapped 
that they cannot withstand the combina- 
tion of fatigue resulting from transporta- 
tion to and from school and the efforts 
involved in ordinary classroom activities, 
home instruction may well be the only 
means of participating in the educational 
school 


of the local system. 


program 
However, we must, wherever possible, 
give every physically handicapped child 
the opportunity to profit from education 
in group situations. A child should be 
removed from the isolation of his home as 
soon as it is determined that he can again 
function in a class setting. 

When home teaching is recommended 
by a physician and there is evidence that 
the child can profit from such instruction, 
a school district may employ an approved 
teacher to provide this instruction and 
qualify for full reimbursement of the cost 
of the teacher’s salary. The revised State 
aid formula provides a strong incentive 
for school administrators to develop an 


excellent program of service for home 


bound children. 


Court Order Procedure 

No changes were effected in article 89 
in regard to the court order procedure 
dealing with special services for physi- 
cally handicapped children. It should 
be noted, however, that services for 
mentally retarded children cannot be 
provided through the court order proce 
dure. It applies to physically handicapped 
children only. Home teaching, tuition 
and transportation may also be financed 
through an order of the children’s court. 

Further, it is the procedure frequently 
used in financing maintenance where a 
child must attend a special class some dis- 
tance away from home. By providing 
maintenance an appropriate educational 
program is provided for a child which 
would not otherwise be available in his 
home community. When this approach 
is used to provide special educational serv- 
ices for physically handicapped children 
the county financing such services is reim- 
bursed by the State for one-half the cost. 


Shared Services 

\rticle 89 clearly states that the new 
formula for State aid does not apply in 
those instances where a school district 
contracts for services with a board of co- 
operative educational services or a county 
vocational education and extension board. 
These boards may operate programs and 
sponsor special services for handicapped 
children which have been approved by the 
Commissioner of Education. However, 
State assistance for programs sponsored 
by either of these boards is granted on the 
basis of the formula covering these admin- 
istrative units rather than the formula 
developed from the provisions of amended 
article 89. 

Another significant legislative change 
affecting the handicapped deals with the 
Heretofore school dis- 


annual census 
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tricts were required to submit a separate 
census report of physically handicapped 
children only. 3241 
amended so that school districts are now 


Section has been 
required to submit a separate census re- 
port of all mentally retarded children as 
well as physically handicapped children. 
In conducting a census there should be in- 
cluded information concerning each child’s 
name, street address, date of birth and in- 
formation relating to the child’s handicap. 

State aid for home-to-school telephone 


A school 


district may now claim average daily at 


service has been revised also. 


tendance for a child using such an installa 
tion if it permits actual participation in 
classwork. Here again it is presumed that 
this type of service is provided only in 
those instances where a child cannot at- 
tend school. 

In view of the developments cited 


above, school administrators may give 


further thought and study to the extent 
to which services are being provided for 
handicapped children in the schools under 
their jurisdiction. With such potentiali- 
ties before us for extension and improve- 
ment of services to these children, we 
need, each of us, to seek to develop to the 
utmost the opportunities for help now 
The 


implications for service implicit in this 


available for these boys and girls 


legislation are tremendous indeed, but this 
service becomes meaningful only when, 
through it, our hands reach out to help a 
child. 

In connection with these new provi- 
sions, as in all matters related to providing 
more equality of educational opportunity 
for children otherwise at a disadvantage 
through physical or mental handicaps, the 
Bureau for Handicapped Children stands 


ready to help. 





Future Homemakers’ Leaders Meet 


HE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
New York State Association of Fu- 
ture Homemakers of America met in 


committee 
Their ad- 


November at Oneida. The 
consisted of 12 State officers. 
visers served as consultants. 

Rachel McKee, State president from 
Cincinnatus Central School, presided at 
the general session. Plans were made for 
the 1957 State FHA meeting. 

Beverly Brokaw of Dansville Central 
School, State treasurer, was chairman of 
a committee which planned the State bud- 
get. Judith Jones of Granville and Judith 
Mellon of Norwood Central School as 
vice presidents of the State Association 
worked with small groups to plan the 
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1957-58 State program of work. Joseph- 
ine Ostrowski, State membership chair- 
man of Sayville High School, was chair- 
man of a committee which considered gen 
the State 


eral plans and policies for 
Association. 

Mary Lou Bakmaz, a senior at Che- 
nango Forks Central School and national 
vice president of public relations, and Mrs. 
Betty Starr of Manlius, coordinator of 
district FHA leaders, were consultants for 
the special group work. 

The New York State 
Future Homemakers of America is spon- 


Association of 


sored by the Bureau of Home Economics 
Education. Marks of the 
Bureau staff serves as State adviser. 


Georgiana 
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Citizenship Supervisors Conter 


FP YHE FIRST STATEWIDE CONFERENCE OI 

| supervisors of citizenship education 
ever held under the auspices of the Divi- 
sion of Secondary Education, State Edu 
cation Department, took place in the State 
Education Building at Albany in Novem 
ber. 

Supervisors from 63 cities and villages 
of the State exchanged information and 
received guidance in relation to these areas 
of citizenship education: curriculum, in 
structional materials, testing and super 
vision. 

The sessions opened with greetings 


from Dr. James E. Allen, Jr., Commis 


Mildred F. McChes 


ney, supervisor of citizenship education in 


sioner of Education 


the Division of Sece ymndary Education, re- 
ported on a statewide survey in citizenship 
education. The members of the confer- 
ence divided into two groups for their 


discussions. Among those assisting 1n the 


discussions were Harold Long of Glens 
Falls, Stillman Hobbs of Great Neck, 
Frank Dressler of Buffalo, Charles W. 
Ray of Malverne, Agnes M. Berwind of 
Bellmore, Isaac Hersh of New York City 
and Ruth B. Woolschlager of State Uni- 
\lbany 


and various members of the staff of the 


versity College for Teachers at 


-ducation Department 

Dr. Charles R. Wilson of Colgate Uni 
versity addressed the dinner meeting on 
‘Some Impressions of the Middle East.” 
Dr. Elbert K. 
Commissioner for 


Fretwell, Jr., Assistant 


Higher Education, 
spoke at the luncheon meeting the next 
day on “The Future of Cooperative 
Planning between Colleges and Secondary 
Schools.” That afternoon, the conferees 
asked questions of the leaders and heard 
a summary of the meeting given by Dr 


Ernest A. Frier, Director of the Division 


of Secondary i-ducation. 





CITIZENSHIP education supervisors meet. 
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SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 








SIX MOVABLE CLASSROOMS shown as an addition to a permanent school build- 
ing which looms behind the temporary structure 


Hicksville Builds Movable Classrooms 


|| ICKSVILLE IS MEETING THE PROBLEM 
of increased enrollment in its public 
schools—a problem which is common to 
almost all school districts on Long Island 
This 


development is described here as a matter 


by building movable classrooms. 


of interesting information for those faced 
with school building problems, but not 
with the intention of endorsing it as a 
particular type of building program. 

The method of solving school building 
problems varies from locality to locality. 
It will probably be 10 to 15 years before 
school districts can look back and judge 
whether their particular solution was the 
best suited to their needs. 

The factors which will govern in this 
judgment will include: (1) original cost, 
(2) maintenance cost and (3) continued 
need for all space originally provided at 
elementary and secondary level. 

With the present high cost of construc- 
facing school districts, it is only 
natural that 
hoards investigate every possible alterna- 


tion 


administrators and_ school 
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3y 
\W. Tyark REiss 
Senior Architect, Division of School 


Buildings and Grounds 


tive to provide desirable educational facili 
ties at a reasonable cost 

Hicksville has had a very large growth 
in the past several years and has built 
several fine new elementary and high 


school buildings. Recently some district 
representatives have questioned whether 
the pupil population will continue to grow, 
level off or decline Some people believe 
that the present elementary enrollment has 
reached its peak and will now follow 
through the secondary schools and then be 
established at a lesser figure. 

It then logically follows that it would 
be unwise to build permanent type class 
room capacity which would be needed and 
used for only a few years. Asa result the 
architects retained by the district were in- 
structed to design inexpensive classrooms 


which could be added to two recently 
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CORRIDOR VIEW of temporary school 
structure, showing skylight 


completed permanent elementary schools 
and then later moved to secondary schools. 

Ten classrooms were completed during 
the past summer. The district has now 
voted similar additions totaling 36 class- 
rooms to other permanent elementary 
schools. 

These classrooms meet requirements of 
safety, health and education. They are 
assembled on the job from precut wood 
frame panels. The architects have ar- 
ranged the designs so that each classroom 
is a structural unit in itself supported on 
steel skids. To move the units it is neces- 
sary only to disassemble the corridors. 
Each classroom is then moved as a com- 
plete unit to the next location. New 
foundations will be required. The corri- 
dors can be reassembled with some patch- 
ing. 

The ‘* movable” classroom wings are 
attractive in appearance and painted on 
the outside to match the permanent facili- 
ties. Inside, the classrooms and corridors 
are finished in cheerful light colors and 
provide an attractive learning environ- 
ment. 

As with most solutions, the long-range 
success of the Hicksville plan will depend 
on a number of factors. There will proba- 
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bly be increased maintenance and insur 
ance costs which can be justified only if 
the units are to be temporary in respect to 
location. If the elementary enrollment re 
mains stable, the classrooms will probably 
become fixed and therefore not fulfill one 
of the primary objectives mobility 


\ necessary consideration in regard to 


the construction of the classrooms was 
that the schools needing additions had 
adequate special facilities: playrooms, 
health rooms, administration space, to 
serve the additional enrollment. Had 
these facilities been inadequate it would 
be necessary to add them. This is also 
a factor which will have to be taken into 
consideration when the classrooms are 
moved and attached to secondary school 
plants. If there are not sufficient special 
facilities such as physical education sta 
tions, science, homemaking, shop, art ete. 
in the high schools, these must be included 
in the building program when the class 
rooms are moved. 

The construction of such classrooms is 


advantageous to the district in two re 





PRECUT and formed rafters and interior 
wall panels on location 
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WINDOW PANEL being set im place at Ar ksville’s femporary 


school building site 


spects low cost and speed of construc 
tion. 

The recently ct ympleted classrooms cost 
about $12,000 each for the major con 
tracts, including a separate heating sys 
tem and corridors. Because of increased 


construction costs, the substitution of 
another type of acoustical material, to bet 

ter the insurance rates, and the inclusion 
of toilet rooms, the projected construction 
is expected to cost about $15,000 per class- 
room, with construction time estimated at 


four months. 


The 


Hicksville 


The design is not “ stock plan.” 


architects have studied the 
problems and provided custom plans to 
ease the school housing problem and help 
bring relief from double session 

lf a district can predict that the peak 
enrollment has been or is about to be 
reached, with leveling off at a lower figure 
a reasonable prediction, the type of inex 
pensive facilities described above may 
prove to be an attractive and satisfactory 


solution to a school building problem 





Dental Room in Ekeberg’s 


neluded from December tssue ) 
The welfare or social service room is 
provided for the city welfare personnel to 
carry on the program as it relates to the 
children. This program is correlated with 
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School Is Spotless 


By 
A. D. 


Supervisor of Educational 


DoTTER 
Plant Planning 
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MW ENTRANCE of the Ekeberg § 

J one _ ] . J . a} 

loor% »f modern design is a homelike 
nicer with parents of their pupiis. 


the school program. The walls of this 
room were papered. 
The spotlessly white dental room is 


similiar to one found in a hospital or mod- 


ern clinic in America. A white tile wain 


scoting is used. The room consists of two 
parts, each with complete dental equip 
white 


is of 


\ll the equipment 
\ waiting room and a laboratory 


ment 
enamel. 


are adjacent \ child’s teeth are cared 
for from the time he is 3 vears old until 


he is 19. 


kitchen in one corner for the convenience 


The laboratory has a small 


of the personnel. 

The health room did not have as profes 
sional an appearance as the dental room 
It appeared more like an office found in a 
the facilities are 
The health 


dental rooms use the same waiting space 


physician’s home All 


adjacent to this room and 
with a separate exterior entrance. 
The 


homelike. 


teachers’ room is attractive and 

Both kitchen and toilet facili 
available. A bulletin 
located on the This 


resembles a comfortable livingroom. 


ties are board is 


wall. room really 
The special classrooms house the pro- 
eram for the upper elementary grades 
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nentai how } wa Insid 
ception room and an ( vhere te } 
known as the 10 to 14 age group. The 


compulsory attendance law requires these 


] 


pupils to remain in school until they are 


14 vears old 
lhe shop, a general shop with emphasis 


on woodworking, contains about 1,500 


square feet. Although it is well equipped 
with hand tools, the only power tools pro 
vided are lathes. The grindstone hand 
propelled and the large coping saws re 


bovhood. \ 


finishing room is provided 


mind me of my separate 


For Sewing and Cooking 

Homemaking for the girls is carried on 
in two separate rooms. One is known as 
the handicrafts room and the other as the 


home economics room. The handicrafts 
room is equipped with large tables and 
chairs. Sewing was definitely emphasized 
in this room. In the home economics room 
simple but substantial equipment is set up 
in unit kitchens. On one wall of the home 
econonics room ts located a central control 
board which controls not only the individ 
ual electric stoves but also enables the in 
structor to measure the amount of elec 


tricity used by the pupil in carrying out a 
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project The room seems much like 


laboratory \ small room in which the 


girls leave their books and wraps adjoins 


the home economics room and a second 


11 


homelike wallpapered room of approxi 


] 


mately one-fourth unit is provided with 


kitchen and dinette equipment, 


The science room equipped with tables 


and chairs resembles, to some extent, a 


biology room in our State. Two pupils 


can be seated at gas and _ electricity 
equipped tables. At the front of the room 
is the usual demonstration desk, chalk 
board and an electric control panel. On 
the side walls are notebook cabinets, tack 
boards and a corridor display cabinet that 
opens into the classroom. The entire rear 
wall contains cabinets for the storage of 
instruments, specimens and apparatus 
\djacent to the room is the usual work 


and preparation room for the teacher. 


Kitchen Equipment Simple 

The cultural suite consists of library, 
separate music and art rooms. All are 
provided with sinks. A teacher's work 
and storage room is adjacent to each room. 
The acoustically treated music room serves 
also as a playroom and probably will until 
the playroom is added to the building. The 


library is equipped with tables and chairs 


Che art room too contains ordinary tables 
and chairs Phe V uipment Was satistac 
tory but not the fines 

Uh ( eteria On er Nn 1] ry ‘ ‘ 
has size windows The root . 
equippr.« | ith large tables benches 
lhe hen C1 ulpment is verv si nl ™ 
mMOst oO the CPO s bro ht re ce t 
kitchet nd only breaktast S serve 
Facilities were available for shing 
dishes by hand. The Oslo breakfasts are 
well | wn in Norway each child starts 
his school d t] breakfast consisting 
ot nulk, bread and butter, fruit and some 
kind of jelly or preserves. No lunch is 
provided by the school at noon 

The Ekebe rg School should be cor 
through S—the elementary school for 


merly common in New York State, al 
though the elementary school in Norway 
. oa 


consists of seven instead of eight vears 


What Oslo considers a good elementary 


school building seems to be very simila 


to a good elementary school building in 


New York Stat \t least allowing fo 
different emphasis in programs, it is en 
couraging to find that an adequate Nor 


wegian school plant is much like our owt 





SINGLE-LOADED CORRIDOR, showing windows 


on left side of pi ture; doors to classrooms on right, and 


( loakhooks along TAINS oting 
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Wor <shop tor Kindergarten Teachers 


_ grenncourses \ND SUPERVISORS ARI 
d constantly facing the problem of how 


to provide inservice training for the teach 


ing staff. Should this be a horizontal 


approach by grade levels 7 \ vertical ap 


2 
proach for all the teache rs of one school ? 


Or a combination of both? 

If the horizontal approach by grade 
levels is used then the teachers of several 
schools would have to be included. This 


would be particularly true in rural areas 


where there is commonly only one teacher 


] 


in a given grade level in a single school 


Therefore, where travel is sometimes 


hazardous, as it is likely to be in rural 
the the 
approach presents particular difficulties 


\t the 


school 


areas during winter, horizontal 


same time teachers from small 


systems often feel alone in the 


problems confronting them and they are 


eager to meet with other teachers who 


work with the same age group 


One example of a horizontal approach 


is the inservice education workshop pro 


rram for kindergarten teachers in the 


second supervisory district of Greene 
County carried on during the past few 
vears with the help of the Bureau of 
Child Development and Parent Education 


This 


workshop has received warm support and 


in the State Education Department 


cooperation from the district superintend 


ent, teache rs and school principals. 


Department Help Asked 
Six years ago kindergartens were in 
troduced in this superintendency as an in 


\lmost 


immediately the administrators and kin 


tegral part of each centralization. 


dergarten teachers themselves sought help 


What ts a 


from the Department. good 
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THeEopoRA B. REEV! 
tein Child Devel 


/ 
~1SSOCla pPiicnt 


all day How do 


What 


children 


kindergarten program ? 
learn : 


oO five vear-old 


children and 


experiences d 


voung 


PTOW 


need? How do teachers get acquainted 
with parents? How should the kinder 
garten program tie in with the primary 


can teachers learn from 


How 
What other stimulation and 


program ? 
one another ? 
help can they secure : 

(Juestions such as these were raised by 
teachers and administrators when a 
Child De- 


I-ducation 


con 


sultant from the Bureau of 


velopment and Parent visited 
each school in the district at the request 
of Superintendent Elwood Hitchcock and 
the local administrators 

The 


the kindergarten teachers at 


consultant was asked to meet with 
the district 
conference four 


superintendent's vears 


ago. The teacher-chairman and consultant 
together planned the meeting carefully in 
terms of the teachers’ expressed needs in 
developing the new kindergarten pro- 
grams 

It was soon apparent at this conference 
that there was only time enough to discuss 
in preliminary fashion the questions 
Before this meeting ended, the 
the 


a regular monthly 


raised. 


teachers asked if consultant could 


meet with them on 


basis during the fall and spring. This was 
agreed to since there was a rec« enition of 
common problems and a real desire on the 
part of the teachers to seek solutions to 
their problems 

For three years the teachers have vol 


untarily chosen to meet from 4:30 until 9 
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p.m. or later, six or seven times a year. 
No teacher must attend. Although most 
are married women with family and com 
munity responsibilities, there has been a 
remarkable response. The administrators 
are kept informed about the meetings. It 
is not unusual for an administrator to ask 
the group to discuss a specific, worrisome 
question and to formulate a recommenda 
tion for his consideration. 

\fter a number of meetings it became 
apparent that talking about young children 
and a good program was not enough 
\Vhere could the teachers see a good pro 
gram, discuss this common experience and 
investigate some questions of deep con 
It was natural to turn to the State 
York Teachers Col 
leges as valuable resources 

The 


Bureau consultant journeyed one spring 


cern? 
University of New 

kindergarten teachers and_ the 
to the State University Teachers College 
at Oneonta for a day’s visit. The follow 

ing spring the same group spent a day at 
the State University Teachers College in 
New 


from the 


Paltz. The kindergarten teachers 


South Fallsburg centralization 


were also invited to join the Greene 


County group at New Paltz. Substitutes 


were provided in each school by the 


boards of education. 


Ample Discussion Arranged 

\t meetings prior to the actual visits, 
there had been ample opportunity for the 
teachers to formulate problems they 
wished to have discussed by the college 
used to the 


staffs so that time could be 


best advantage. Before the visits the con 
sultant conferred with some college staff 
members in regard to the specific aid 
sought. At one of the colleges the teach- 
ers wanted help not only from the educa- 
tion staff but also from the art depart 
The 


sistance on the use of clay in the class- 


ment. teachers wished expert as 


room and the benefits of this medium to 
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children Provision was made for the 


teachers to work with clay under the 


guidance of an art department faculty 


member and to raise questions for discus 


sion. At the other college an exhibit of 


professional books and pamphlets was re 


quested. Time was allotted to brows¢ 


through them 


The major purpose of the Visit in each 


college was to provide an opportunity for 


the teachers to experience a guided ob 


servation in a good kindergarten in th 


school and also in the nursery 


campus 


school and primary grades. Perhaps th 


each college was the op 


s 


high point at 


to discuss the questions raised 


portunity 


by the teachers with the college staffs who 


generously shared their knowledge and 
experience. At the conclusion of one of 
the trips, one teacher said, “ You know, to 
day has been worth more than a whol 


summer school to me!” 


Superintendent Hitchcock, the princi 
pals, teachers and the Bureau of Child De 
velopment and Parent Education are 
grateful for the assistance provided by the 
New Paltz colle ges 


Oneonta and 


\t subsequent meetings the kinder 


garten teachers and Bureau consultant 
evaluated further the observations at the 
colleges, exchang¢ d ideas of different wavs 
of looking at children and providing ap 
propriate programs for them and explored 


new ways of working closely with parents 


Room Arrangement Studied 

The guided observation at one of the 
colleges caused one teacher to remark, * | 
can't wait to change my room around.” 
Discussion of room arrangement led to 
the request that one workshop meeting be 
devoted entirely to ways of making the 
best use of the space available for chil 


The 


classroom was piled in the middle of the 


dren's activities furniture in one 
floor and the teachers applied themselves 


in arranging centers of interest to attract 
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ren to many different activities and 
to make it easy for children to get at ma 
terials and equipment, use them and put 


vay. One teacher reported she had 


made a sketch of her classroom at home 


that same evening and subsequently mac 
uuprovements in her classroot 

Phe content of the mee tings has also in 
cluded discussion of children’s need for 
outdoor activities. [ach teacher 1s mak 
ing a study of her own situation and re 
porting to the group from time to time 


on ways she has found practical in her 


nake the outdoor program 


Through reports of action taken in some 


schools and through questions the teachers 


are seeking to answer for themselves there 


is evidence that the kind of inservice work 
shop briefly desc ribed above helps teach 
ers to grow as persons and as teachers. 


Some outstanding features of this in 


service workshop are 


1. The teachers attend the meetings vol- 
untarily. No one is under any adminis- 
trative pressure to go. Those who go do 
so with an open mind and a readiness to 
learn. 


~) 


2. A teacher-chairman assumes some re- 
sponsibilities. Shared responsibilities in- 


crease interest. 


3. Administrators approve and give support 
to the workshop. They feel free to sug- 
gest questions for discussion. They are 
kept informed of the meetings and of 
outstanding developments. 


4. The teachers settle the time and place of 
the meetings. They plan the agenda with 
the help of the consultant. The agenda 
is in terms of the teachers’ recognized 
needs and requests of the administrators. 
Thus the content represents practical 
learning, sometimes  learning-by-doing, 

and not unrelated “ theory.” 


5. The workshop provides a way for teach- 
ers to learn from one another through dis- 
cussion of mutual problems, to test out 
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certain principles and ideas in their own 
situations and to evaluate their practices 
and plan next steps together. Learning 
is more effective when teachers have an 
opportunity to present their problems, 
analyze them, try out possible solutions, 
reflect upon them and then have further 
discussion and evaluation of the solutions 
to their problems. 


6. Teachers of kindergarten children have a 
real desire and need to meet occasionally 
with a consultant and with others who 
work in different schools but who teach 
children in the same age group. 


7. The workshop is made richer by guided 
observations of good programs for young 
children in the State University Teachers 
College campus schools and by discussions 
with the college staffs. Opportunity to 
discuss problems, analyze them, has 
greater value when it is supplemented by 
actual observation of good teaching. 


This plan of an inservice workshop 
where teachers continue to learn as they 
work points up several principles of learn 


as demonstrated 


ing This workshop | 
again the validity ot these principles 
through discernible improvement in class 
room practices. 

In a situation where the district super 
intendent and principals support and co 
operate such an inservice workshop teach 
ers are freed to learn more effectively and 


encouraged to put their learning into prac 
tice. 

Phe horizontal approach described above 
in no way indicates a lack of appreciation 


for the stimulation and challenge which 


teachers can get from meeting with their 
own faculties, sometimes a total elemen 
tary school staff, sometimes the elementary 
and secondary staffs and sometimes with 
all teachers 1n a district superintendency. 
Both the horizontal organization and the 
vertical are necessary for a good inservice 
program. The horizontal plan as described 
here is, however, an integral part of a total 


inservice program. 
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Conference Set On Math Teaching 


Mor EFFECTIVE TEACHING OF MATH- 
it ematics in the elementary schools 
of Erie and Niagara Counties is the goal 
ot a two-day conference at State Univer 
sity of New York College for Teachers at 
School su 


ul 


Buffalo, opening January 16. 


perintendents, elementary school princi 


pals and elementary school supervisors 
have been invited 

The conference is jointly sponsored by 
the State Education Department and _ the 
college and will cover mathematics in 
struction from the kindergarten through 
the sixth grade 

Guest speakers include Dr. Foster | 
Grossnickle, professor ot education at 
New Jersey State Teachers College at 
Jersey City, who will discuss “* Principles 
Underlying the Meaningful Teaching of 
\rithmetic at the opening session, the 
Dr. Robert | 


Morton, professor of education at Ohio 


morning of January 106; 


University, Athens, Ohio, who will speak 
on the morning of January 17 on “ Mak 
ing Arithmetic Mathematically Meaning 
ful,” and Leston Faneuf, president of the 
Bell Aircraft 


member of the 


Corporation and former 


Buffalo Board of Educa 
tion, who will address one of the luncheon 
meetings during the two days 

ight study-discussion groups have 
heen organized to lead the conferees in 
considering four major topics: develop 
ing number concepts and learning the lan 
guage of quantity; teaching the funda 


mental processes; teaching fractions, 
decimals and percentage, and developing 
problem-solving abilities. In addition to 
staff members of the Divisions of Elemen 
tary and Secondary Education of the State 
Iducation Department, leaders of these 
discussion groups include Helen Brown, 
principal of School 8O in Buffalo; Dr 
Rudolph Cherkauer, associate professor of 


mathematics at the host college; Mildred 
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Concannon, associate professor of edu 


tion at the host college ; Dr. Reuben Ebert 
head of the department of mathematics 
the host college: | sther Hoeldtk« issist 


ant principal of School & 
Theresa Podmele, assistant in math 


matics tor the Buttalo publi 


Cecil Rodney, professor of mathematics 
the host college, and Dr. Louis | 
Scholl, supervisor of mathematics 1n_ the 


I 
] 


: ’ : , 
Buttalo public schools 


\ panel discussion for all 
the afternoon of January 17 
provement ot .\rithmeti 


close the program 





Testing Conterence 
possible e» 


I 
State and private schol 
implications ot 


Phe continual growth and 


tension of Federal, 


arship programs and the 


this for the schools was one of the topics 


discussed at the fall conference of Dire« 


tors of State Testing Programs held in 


Princeton, N. | 


Delegates also considered wavs and 


means of providing achievement testing 


data in such form as to make it as mean 


Nn 


‘ful as possible for purposes of instruc 


tional supervision and improvement and 


guidance 


~ 


1 
was called to 


high 


adniussion 


pupil \ttention 
| 
lalson 


for closet between 


the need 


school counselors and college 


officers in agreeing upon and _ providing 
significant testing information about col 


candidates 
the 


lece 
lege 


conference were State 


\ttending 
Testing Directors representing each of the 
well as several 


States and territories as 


delegates from foreign countries. Peter 
P. Muirhead, Chief of the 


aminations and 


Bureau of [Ex 


resting, State [-ducation 
Department, was named conference chair 


man for next vear 
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Bulletins Combat Dropout Problems 


5 et NEW AND INTERESTING AP 

proaches to the dropout problem are 
being employed by the schools partici- 
Holding 


sponsored by the Bureau of Guidance. 


pating in the Power Project 

Many of the activities and techniques 
which indicate promise of further improv 
ing and holding power in the secondary 
schools of New York State are described 
briefly in two bulletins prepared by the 
Division of Pupil 


Bureau of Guidance, 


Personnel Services. 


Holding Power Practices Bulletin No. 
1, released in September 1955, lists many 
of the activities in which the pilot schools 
were engaged during the first year of the 
study. The practices are reported under 
such topics as developing and using the 
pupil personnel records, identifying and 
helping vulnerables, orientation activities 
for sixth and seventh graders and new 
pupils, guidance and the classroom 
teacher, followup, computing the school’s 
holding power and organizing pupil sepa 
ration records. Participating schools en- 
gaged in these activities or using the ma- 
terials mentioned are identified in order 
that 


tional information. 


interested readers can secure addi- 


Holding Power Practices Bulletin No. 
2, released in September 1956, presents 
helpful information concerning improving 
pupil personnel records, identifying and 
helping the vulnerable, planning for high 
school, home and sche 0] cooperation, 
using the school handbook in orientation, 
group approaches to the improvement of 
holding power and suggestions for includ- 
ing holding power meetings in area con- 


ferences and workshops. The practices 
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Haro_p L. MuNSsON 
Education, Bureau of 


lee ~nte on 
<ISSOCIATC Ti 


Guidance 


and techniques mentioned in this bulletin 
were primarily activities inaugurated or 
expanded during the second year of the 
study when the pupils were in the eighth 
grade. \ 


panies each listing. 


capsule description accom- 

With the Holding Power Project now 
in its third year, the Bureau of Guidance 
is anxious to disseminate information 
about the practices and techniques em- 
ployed by the pilot schools during the first 
two vears of the study. Since many of 
the project activities appear to be effec- 
tive in strengthening guidance services 
in the junior high school as well as being 
helpful in improving the school’s ability 
to hold pupils, other secondary schools 
may be interested in learning about, ex 
perimenting with or inaugurating some of 
these practices and pr cedures. 

Several practices involve increased co 


operation and coordination among guid 


ance and such other pupil personnel 
services as attendance, health and psy 
chological services. More attention is 


being directed to sharing pupil record in- 
formation, to cross-referral procedures 
and especially to case-conference activitie 
The latter type of activity is found to be 
most effective in helping staff members 
understand the problems of pupils and in 
planning for optimum pupil adjustment 
and development through education. 
Copies of both bulletins are available 
upon request from the Bureau of Guid- 


ance, State Education Department. 
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Counselor Trainers Meet 
The 
Guidance and Counselor Trainers, spon- 


if 


Conference for Supervisors 


sored annually by the Bureau of Guid 


ance, met in October at Buffalo with 


approximately 140 attending. 


General sessions featured: a look at 
guidance in New York State in retro- 
spect and in prospect by Bruce E. Shear, 


Chief of the Bureau of Guidance, State 
Kducation Department; reports of com 
mittees on the use of the case conference 
and administrator-counselor relationships, 
and panels where administrators, teachers, 
parents and pupils expressed their views 
on the guidance program. 

College 


trainers, meeting as a group, reviewed 


and university counselor 
interpretations of guidance certification re- 
quirements and exchanged views with re 
spect to present counselor training prob 
lems. 

Conference participants, divided into six 
workshop groups, discussed present prob 
lems in their respective guidance pro- 
grams. Consideration was also given to 
evaluation, guidance program expansion 
and improvement, closer articulation be- 
tween high school and college, better 
analysis of the individual, communication 
with parents, teachers and community, 
and methods of preservice and inservice 
training. Group leaders presented sum 
mary reports at the closing luncheon. 





Pupil Personnel Meeting 

The first annual meeting of directors 
and coordinators of pupil personnel serv- 
ices was held at Buffalo in October and 
was attended by 76 persons from all parts 
of the State. 

According to Education Department 
staff members present, it was evident, both 
from the attendance and from the inierest 
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expressed, that there is an active develop 
ment of pupil personnel services undet 
The 


pants made it clear that they looked for 


way throughout the State. partici 


ward to similar meetings in the future and 
they decided to have a planning commit 
tee to work with the Division of Pupil Pet 
developing further 


sonnel Services in 


meetings and further activities of the 
group 

Prior to the meeting, participants had 
problems regarding 


submitted by mail 


pupil personnel services and their most 
effective organization and administration 
Daly, Direc 


Pupil 


In addition to Dr. Francis | 


tor of the Division of Personnel 


Services, consultants were available from 


each of the areas of pupil personnel ser\ 
(health, 


chological services and services to physi 


ices attendance, guidance, ps) 
cally and mentally handicapped) and _ the 
response to this availability of consultancy 
help was so great that evening sessions 
had to be planned to take care of the de 
mand that could not be met in the day 


sessions alone 





Guidance Personnel Conter 
Chief Bruce | 


Shear and staff members Burton Thelan 


Bureau of Guidance 
der and Hubert \W. Houghton participated 
in the North Atlantic Regional Confer 
ence of the National 
ance Supervisors and Counselor Trainers 
held Hartford, 


Meetings considered problems concern 


\ssociation of Guid 


October 28-31 in Conn 


ing the organization and extension of 
pupil personnel and related services, a 
proposed training program for elementary 
school guidance workers and the every 
day problems of a city director of guid 
ance. Two sessions permitted a State 
supervisor look at counselor training and 
view of State 


a counselor training 


supervision. 
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( ommunity ( Jroups 


a -ARENTS AND TEACH 
i ers are finding that communication 


| 1 | | 1 
between the school and home has been in 


proved through the use of community 


committees for homemaking 

Since education for home and family 
living is a joint responsibility of home and 
school, homemaking teachers, parents and 


g 
pupils need to find more ways of working 


be 


cooperatively in planning purposes t 
realized through the homemaking pro 
eram, according to the Bureau of Home 
Iconomics Education. To encourage this 
kind of planning, the Bureau for some 
vears has been recommending the organ 
ization of advisory community commit 
tees. The primary service of such a com 
mittee is to build understanding and ap 
preciation of the scope and possibilities of 
homemaking education throughout the 
school and community. 

Schools with active advisory groups r 
port that relationships between the school 
and the home are being strengthened 
through this opportunity for cooperative 
effort 

Most committees are composed of men 
and women from a variety of occupations 
and professions, all interested in home and 
family life education for youth and adults. 

Committee members are participating in 


some of the following kinds of activities 


Learning about the homemaking program 


through pupil reports, exhibits, visits to 


2 | 

classes 

Helping to enrich the homemaking pro 
by indicating community resource 

people for homemaking classes; interpreting 

the program to other community members, 


sharing family life changes that would effect 


homemaking curriculum planning 
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Aid in Program 
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Some of the communities that have re 
ported active committees are Bronxville, 
Geneva, I:den, Greer, Sodus, Cobleskill, 
Solvay, Afton, North Syracuse, Phelps, 
Pittsford, Sherbourne and Gaowanda 

Questions concerning the initiation and 
development of community committees 
for homemaking education and requests 
for the brochure entitled “ Community 
Committees for Homemaking [-ducation,” 
may be directed to the Bureau of Home 
Economics Education, State [Education 


Department, Albany, N. ‘ 





Three Demonstrations 


Fish and Wild Life Service, Depart 
ment of the Interior, in cooperation with 
the School Lunch Unit, Bureau of Home 
ISconomies Education, sponsored three 
demonstrations for school lunch workers 
during November. Purposes of the pro 
grams were showing new methods of pre 
paring and serving fish and encouraging 
increased acceptance of fish by school chil 
dren. Meetings were held in Holley Cen 
tral School, Fulton Street School, Phoe 


nix, and Kast Meadow High School 
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Homemaking Teachers in Demand 


ASING NI HOMEMAKING 


| NCRI 
teachers 


Bureau of Home 


MBERS OF 


are needed every year, th 


Economics [Education 


reports. Because the demand is greater 


than the supply, it has been necessary to 
as 150 teachers in service, 


have as many 


at present, who do not meet certification 


requirements. Many of these teachers 


have recently returned after raising thet 
fanulies; some have other backgrounds 
than teacher education; still others have 
been recruited from surrounding States, 
some not meeting certification requir 
ments of this State. 

300 teachers were needed, 
but only 36 percent of this total could be 


New \ ork 


same vear 182 homemaking 


In 1955-56, 
supplied by State colleges 
During the 
teachers were prepared and only 60 per 
cent of this group actually accepted posi 
tions in this State. 

It is estimated that during the 10-yeat 
period beginning 1956 an average of 70 
new positions will be added each year 

Ways of meeting these demands ar 
being sought by those involved in teachet 
administrators 


education programs, by 


who are concerned with teacher selection, 


by teacher groups concerned with their 
profession 

Following are some suggestions dis 
cussed by such groups. Perhaps thos« 


who study this listing may see specific 
ways in which they and their school per 
sonnel may increase the supply of home 


making teachers in this State: 


@ Create more interest at the secondary 
level in college home economics education, 
working cooperatively with college per- 
sonnel. 


@ Explore ways of providing financial assist- 
ance to students interested in college home 
economics education, according to their 
need and ability. 
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@ Develop inservice workshops to help re- 
cently returned teachers feel more secure 
in their work and do a more effective job. 


@ Provide adequate supervision and encour- 
agement for new teachers who need spe- 
cific kinds of help during the early years 
of their teaching careers. 


graduate 
would 


@ Plan experimentation with 
teacher education programs that 
qualify some who have had teaching ex- 
periences in other fields and desire to 
teach homemaking education. 


Males Join in Homemaking 


] 


Boys and men are sharing in many 
phases of home and family living and ar 
interested in taking courses in homemak 
ing at the secondary and adult levels 
Some of this interest is evidenced in e1 
rollment statistics of 1955—56 
> 1.124 men were enrolled in adult home 


making courses 


© 12.000 bovs were in the hor lemaking 


secondary education program Som 


of these pupils are in boys’ classes; 


in classes for both bovs and 


least 1,000 are 


others are 
girls \t reached 
some 


with industrial arts or agricultural edu 


through exchange arrangement 


cation 





School | unch Meeting 


forty school 
the Na 


Service 


Seven hundred lunch 


workers attended ssau-Suftolk 
\ssociation 
\venue 


Proceeds 


Cr MINT Sche 0] he ocd 


meeting at Tremont School, 


Patchogue, in October. from 


the lunchroom amounting to approxi 
Margaret 


FE. Prentice Memorial Scholarship Fund 


mately S500 were given to the 
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SCHOOL LUNCHES 








School Lunch Costs Discussed 


IGH FOOD AND LABOR COSTS VIAKI IT 
difficult to maintain the price of the 
‘ 


Type A lunch at a level which the n 


ority of children cat fford to pay 
Schools have ound rep tedly that L price 
nerease results in a decrease in the nun 

her o inches sold In many instances 
the children who cease buying the luncl 
re those with the greatest nutritiona 


1 ¢ ; 
need tor 1 


Q +) int etine 
on iteresting Y 
1 
sanervisory visits show the following 
100 1 nt of the childrer ret ining t1 n 
. S ‘ ess 
0 cents 
74 t the ri ' c ¢ 
S + 15 
> SK OS 1S¢ lunches a | 
n ts 
n ent oft the ¢ ¢ re ; n 


Y t | | { ~ 
; m 
5s Ss ‘ S Zo 
ents 
4 ent t ( r ng att } 
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8 nches at 30 
2? ent ‘ ( ( i t1 
] < ( sed 1 es it 5 
‘ S i le se to 25 its in- 
( »¢ I ite T t Ss 
on S% 
= 
; ; : 
\ greater volume ot sales permits op 


lunch program at a lower 
Purchasing in larger quan 


tity at wholesale prices is usually more 
economical than buying smaller units 
labor costs do not increase in the same 


proportion as tl ( numbe r ot me als Serve d 
Caretul u 


planning for the management of 


time, use of mechanical equip 


Direct Dis 


’ ’ 
Workers 


nent and wise utilization of 





PREPARED BY THI 


S Lun Uy 
} i, | / ) be diy 
cation 
tribution Commodities and purchased 
foods help to lowet1 costs 
Some factors other than price whicl 


increase the number of children 


meals are quality and attrac 
; ] ant + f 4 “heart 
Looe mterest oO teachers, 


parents and school luncn workers 1n en 


couraging the children to eat the good 


neals offered and ‘iendly and restful 


dining room atmosphere 


7 7 7 
Educational, nutritional and 


physical 


enefits are received by children who par 


ticipate in a well-planned lunch program 


\edical 


indicated improved 


various schools have 
chil 


\ lunches regu 


reports fron 


health of many 


} 


| hase Type 


lren who pur 
Teachers have reported that these 


children are better 


larly 
able to learn and less 
restless in the classroom 

These benefits justify expenditures of 
tax money for operating expenses, equip 
ment replacement and repair and other 
necessary items which will help to keep 


] 


the meal cost low 


Each board of educa 
tion must evaluate carefully educational 
returns for tax There 


monev expended 


is tangible evidence that the majority of 


our New 


deserving of 


York State schools consider the 


lunch financial support by 


their boards of education. It is estimated 
that more than $5 million of appropriated 
funds was expended by the schools during 


the 1955-56 school vear to improve lunch 
room and kitchen facilities and provide 


for other lunch program expenditures. 
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Advisory Committee Meets 


The annual meeting of the Board of 
Regents School Lunch Advisory Commit 
tee was held November 14 in Albany. All 
members were present to review and dis 
cuss progress made the past year, goals 
for 1956-57 and common school lunch 
problems 

The following are members of this com 
mittee: Harvey Allen, director, Bureau 
of School Lunches, Board of Education, 
New York City; Kathleen Berresford, as 
sistant professor in research, School of 
Nutrition, Cornell University; Alice M. 
Burgoin, associate professor in institution 
management, Cornell University; Mrs. 
Margaret Dier of lake George; Peter 
Gust Economou, manager of the Park 
lane Restaurant and a member of the 
Board of Education, Buffalo; Mrs. Rosi 
lyn Frank of New Rochelle; Lawrence H. 
Gallagher, supervising principal, East 
Islip Union School; James R. Kelly of 
Kinderhook, president of A. B. Huested 
Co. and Dipper Force Products; Mrs. 
James N. McComb of Seneca Falls, State 
chairman of the School Lunch and Nutri 
tion Committee for the New York State 


Congress ef Parents and Teachers. 
s 





Food Service Group Confers 
The New York State School Food 
Service Association held its fifth annual 
convention in Albany in October. More 
than 700 school lunch workers and friends 
of the lunch programs attended. The key 
note address, “ The First R Is an N,” 
was delivered by Dr. Frederick J. Moffitt, 
former Associate Commissioner of the 
State Education Department. Current 
membership in the New York State 
School Food Service Association totals 


22 
So. 
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School Lunch Election 


Two members of the School Lunch 


cation, are among the newly elected off 
cers of the American School Food Sery 


} 


Ice \ssociation iN Elizabeth lamsor ‘ 


assistant in school lunch administration, 
was named secretary, and Helen L. Diehl, 
associate in school lunch administration, 
the northeastern regional director, at th 
10th annual convention of the organiz 
tion, meeting in Chicago in October 
President for the coming year is Harvey 
\llen, director of school lunches, N« 
York City Board of Education 

ttending the conference were repre 
sentatives from J 


States and from Canada 





Personnel Meets Ment hl, 


Mrs. Helen Pellathy, president of the 
Clinton County School Food Service As 
sociation and school lunch manager at 
l._yon Mountain School, has planned a 
series of monthly meetings for school 
lunch personnel in Clinton County. Th 
purpose is to discuss and work toward 
solving common problems as well as to 
improve and expand the school lunch pro 


grams in Clinton County schools 





New Associations Organized 
School lunch personnel in Lewis and 
Cortland Counties have formed local 
School Food Service groups that are 
working toward application of member 
ship with the New York State School 
Food Service Association In order to be 
come affliated a group must claim 10 
State members and must have its local 
constitution accepted by the State Asso 


ciation. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 









School Boards Discuss Adult Program 


ta ERIE COUNTY ASSOCIATION OI 
School Boards was the first such 
group in the State to devote an entire 


meeting to adult education. This is cited 


as evidence of the growing 
school board members in adult education 
as an expanding edge of public school 
education, 

The | 
Was a symposium of four members who 


discussed “ Why Adult 


hlight of the recent program 


lg 


Education and 


How?" Members were chosen so as to 
give varying viewpoints on the subject 
The symposium consisted of school 


board member, Frederick Sievenpiper ot 
\lden 


Rosalie 


- a new director of adult education, 
Turton of Cheektowaga; an ex 
perienced director of adult education, Dr. 
Carl | 
familiar with the entire Erie County adult 


Minich of Snyder, and a person 


interest Ol 


Warren C. Shaver 


Bureau of 


education programs, 
of Albany, an associate in the 
\dult Education, State Education Depart 
ment 

came to light during the 


Two points 


discussion: (1) approximately 10 percent 
of all adults in Erie County are participat 
ing in a public school adult education pro- 
gram, and (2) every public school district 


roviding secondary education in Erie 
> . 


County is also offering an opportunity for 


continuous learning to adults. The pro- 


eram was stimulated through the efforts 


of T. L 


association 


Masterson, president of the 


He is also chairman 


county 


of the Adult Education Committee, New 
York State School Boards Association, 
Inc 

The Bureau of Adult Education was 


\rthur P. Crabtree. 


also represented by 





Adult Education Groups Confer 


Bie JOINT CONFERENCES OF THE NA 
tional Association of Public School 
\dult Education and the Adult Educa 


tion Association were held in Atlantic 
City, N. J., 
ing and participating in the conferences 
York State 


partment were Dr. Edwin R. Van Kleeck, 


in November. Those attend 


from the New Education De 
\ssistant Commissioner for Pupil Per 
Adult Education; Dr. 


R. J. Pulling, Chief, Bureau of Adult Edu 


sonnel Services and 


? . 
Paq 


\lfred T. 


Rosa R. 


cation; Arthur P. Crabtree, 


Houghton, Warren C. Shaver, 


\ngelica \W 


Cass from the Bureau of Adult Education 


Fox, Tom McelLernon and 

Dr. Van Kleeck presided at a session on 
civil defense and adult education at the 
convention. Participants included Paul 
Miller of the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration and Professcr Hew Roberts 
of the University of Iowa, chairman of 
the A. E 


\. Committee on Civil Defense 
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Regents, University 


TP WE REGENTS OI NIVERSITY OI 
| the State of New York were hosts at 
a dinner for the the 
University of New York November 15 in 
\lbany 
the two boards were introduced by 
P. Ayers, of the 


Regents, and Frank C., 


rHE 1 


Trustees of State 
Recently appointed members of 
John 
Chancellor Board ot 
Moore, Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees of State Univer 
sity. 
The 


meeting 


Regents and Trustees at their 


affirmed their previous action 
the 


munity type two-year institutions on Long 


authorizing creation of three com 
Island, one of which is the present New 
York State 


Institute at Farmingdale. 


\gricultural and Technical 
They gave fur 
ther approval to last year’s announced 
plans for a college for teachers where the 


emphasis will be placed on the preparation 


BOARD OF REGENTS 





| rustees Meet 


t 


ot much needed mathematics and sciences 
personnel. Discussed at the meeting S 
the develop ent of the campus site re 
cently donated to the State of New Yorl 
by Ward Melville 

Chancellor Myers announced the ap 
pointment of a committee consisting of 
Vice Chancellor Roger \V. Straus, Re 
gent John F. Brosnan, Regent Edgar \ 


Jacob L 


Couper, Regent Holtzmann and 


Regent Dominick F. Maurillo to serve as 


haison with the Board of Trustees 
ernor Moore appointed a committee of the 
Trustees consisting of the fol 


4 


Board of 
lowing Trustees to meet with the Regents 
Committee at stated intervals: Vice Chair 
Mrs \. Warner, Mrs 


Hawley Donnelly, Norman §$ 
Myler and 


man John Betty 
(,0etz, 
Joseph J Frederick | 


Greenman 





Regents Approve New Appointments 


THE BOARD OF REGENTS AT ITS MEETING 

November 16 appointed Arthur A. 
Davis of Rochester to the State Museum 
\dvisory Council for a term of five years 
beginning October 1, 1956. President of 
the Rochester Museums Association and 
organizer of the Isaac Walton League of 
Rochester, Mr. Davis has been prominent 
activities. He succeeds 
Vail, director of the New 


Historical Society, whose second 


in conservation 
Dr. R. W. G. 
York 
term with the council expired Septem 


ber 30. 


January 1957 


Reappointed to the State Board of Ex 
aminers in Optometry for terms of five 
vears beginning August 1, 1956, were 
Isidore S. Finkelstein and John Whitten 


Mogey, both of New York City 


Three members reappointed to the 


Council on the Education Practices Act 
for terms of three years ending Septem 
Howard E 
\Vilson, secretary oi Educational Policies 
Commission, Washington, D. C.: Dr 


Handron, M 


ber 30, 1959, were Dr. 


Clement ] D., of Troy, and 
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Lehman, Sr., president, Wild 


root Company, Buffalo. 


ointments to the Regents English 


()uestion Committee include Mrs. Howard 


luttle, Somers Central School, t 


the unexpired term of Theophilus Dim 


High School, 
and Beatrice O'Conner, 
Port 


unexpired term 


mick, Paul D. Schrieber 
Port \WWashington, 


Valley 


Dickinson, to 


Central School, 


the 


Gloversville 


Chenango 


out 


of Esther Amos, public 


sche ¢ Is 





Regents ‘To | lonor 


YEE BOARD OF REGENTS AND THE STATI 


r r 
| education 


a special ¢ 


Department are planning 
\pril 24 of 
the birth of 


ybservance on next 


the 200th anniversary of 


\lexander Hamilton, as part ot a nation 


1 


f this event 


wide celebration ¢ 
\ committee of the Department undet 
Francis 


\ssistant 


the chairmanship of Dr. Charles 


Gosnell, State Librarian and 
Commissioner for Libraries, has been ap 
pointed by Dr. James E. Allen, Jr., Com 
missioner of Education, to arrange ex 


\pril 24, in 


which the Regents and other distinguished 


hibits and a program for 
guests will participate. 

\lexander Hamilton was born Janu 
ar\ ‘i. 1757, in the West 
island of Nevis, 


sper ial 


Indies, on the 
which this month is issu 
commemorative 


ng a postage 


stamp in honor of its famous son. He was 
circumstances to start 


His ability both In 


forced by family 
work as a boy of 12. 


business and as a writer was soon evi 
legree and local 


denced to a remarkable « 
people sent him to the mainland of the 
colonies to study. \t Kings College, later 
to become Columbia University, he stud 
ied law 

He was active on the side of the Ameri 
can Revolutionists, both as a soldier and 
as a writer and became the first Secretary 
of the Treasury under George Washing 
ton. He put the young Nation’s finances 
in order and then resigned. Earlier he 
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Hamilton 


married the daughter of Philip Schuyler 
of Albany 


He continued t 


7 


an active part In 


public life, greatly influencing the final 
form of the Constitution through his writ 
the Federalist. He 
New 


tutional Convention 


ings in was also a 


York to the Consti 
He is credited with 
r turned 


g New York 
. 


Legislature into finally ratifving the Fed 


delegate from 


havin a hostile State 


eral Constitution 


In a duel with \aron Burr he suffered 


a wound which took his life the next day 





[ rges Science Peaching 

The New 
tee for Public Schools, meeting in Niagara 
November, 


calling for increased instruction in science 


York State Citizens Commit 


Falls in endorsed a resolution 


but cautioned that it not be at the expense 


of students destined for other fields of 


endeavor 
The 
to a program for helping local communi 


ties meet their educational problems, called 


organization, dedicated primarily 


for a statewide program of educational 


research. 
Elected as new president of the com 


mittee was John \W. Ward, president of 


the Board of Education of the Greater 


Corning School District. 
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Law Study Rule Amended 


lo make the Regulations of the Com 


issioner of Education consistent with the 


n 
recent revision of the Rules of the Court 
of Appeals relating to admission to the 
study of law, the Board of Regents in No 
vember approved changes in the Regula 
tions which now provide that a candidat 
for admission to the study of law shall 
present evidence of graduation from a de 
gree program which has been registered 
for general purposes by the Department 
or a law student’s qualifying certificate 
issued by the Department 

The new Regulations state that a fee 
otf $10 shall accompany each application 
for a law student's qualifying certificate 
on the basis of having successfully cot 
pleted work satisfactory to the Depart 
ment, equivalent to three years of col 


legiate education primarily in the liberal 
arts or general education, as evidenced by 
the passing of the Graduate Records Ex 
amination 

\pplicants who fail the first examina 
tion must wait six months before being 
admitted to a second examination, and 
one year before being permitted to take a 
third in the event of failing the second 
\pplicants who had passed at least four 
of the equivalency examinations prior to 
June 15, 1955, will be permitted to sit for 
the remaining examinations up to January 
1, 1958. If these are not satisfactorily 
completed by that date, he will have the 
same status as a new applicant taking the 


full equivalency examinations 





( hange School Names 


The Board of Regents in November ap 
proved the changes in names of Liberty 
High School to Liberty Central School, 
and Castleton High School to Maple Hill 


High School. 
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( harter Action Approy ed 


OUT ) LER 5 pl 
ber of charte1 ons rs 
libraries ts Nove r et 

Che provisior charter ot 
comb Nursery School was a 
cha vine the 1 e of the cor 
Fulton Nursery Schoo 7 
the locatio 0 he school fro 
of Granby to the city of Fulto 

Che provisional charte1 
Nursery School, Roslyn, Nass 
vrant vv the Regents in 195] 

ist) ( 

’TOVISIOI charters ere ¢ 
hive vears for \revle ree | 
bridge Free Library, 
brary and Roose velt Commu 

Provisional charters, vali 
vears, were granted to Cor 
munity Nursery School, New 
Fairmount ( munit y Lubrary 
tion, Fairmount, and [nter-Is 
School, Island Park 


I 
I 


‘ num 
] 
ChNoots | 
Ing 
lulia Whi 
Cl ec ) 
poration t 
hane 
ch Oo 
, 
he t . 
r Ros 
( our 
31 le 
ender Tr 
brat | 


Pulteney Fre 





Bond Issues d \pproy ed 


Phe 


soard 


November 16 


ln 
st 


ors 
~ « 


i! 


md 
ruct 


rage 


issues totaling 


pa 


if 


Reg nts 


“yt 


its mec ting 


acted favorably on. thre 


w schools and 


cl 


new 


The issues approved include 


ig: 


Cov m-I bay 
S Fort ( ; 
B Franklin 
‘ County, 
and equip a ne 
f $110,000 to « 
total. $2.6000,000 
e SX Dist 
t asf ( 
$1.500.000 to « struct 


$4,100,000 to con 


school bus 
the follow 


School Dis 
nbay, West 
and Brasher 


S$? 490.000 
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RURAL EDUCATION 





Gsross Presides at Atlanta Meeting 


+ 


assau County, presided at the 11th Na 


| | ARRY W. GROSS, SUPERINTENDENT O1 
the second supervisory district of 
N 


tional Conference of County and Rural 


\rea Superintendents at Atlanta, Georgia, 


was in charge of all gen 


in October He 


eral sessions as president of the Division 


of County and Rural Area Superintend 
Department of Rural Educa 


National \ssocia 


His successor in this office for the 


tion of the -ducation 


next year is B. O. Wilson, superintenden 
of schools of Contra Costa County at 
Martinez, Calif. 
The 


was “ Educational Organization and Serv 


general theme of the conference 


ices for America’s Children.”’ 

Other New Yorkers attending and par 
ticipating included Dr. A. W. Schmidt, 
for School Fi 
New 
York State Education Department; Mor 


\ssistant Commissioner 


nance and Administrative Services, 
third supervisory 
Calvin | 

Steuben 


Livingston of the 
\Vayne 
the first district of 
\. W. Harkness of the 
Francis E 


ris | 
district of County ; 
Smith of 
County ; first dis 
trict in Erie County; Griffin, 
Chief of the Bureau of Rural Administra 


Services, State [Education Depart 


John F. 


County supervisory district; Howard G 


tive 


ment ; Hopf, Jr. of the Rockland 


Sackett of the Lewis County supervisory 


district; Ernest J. Youmans of the sec 


ond supervisory district of Chenango 


Orrin M. 


district of 


Smith of the second 
Wayne 
Barber of the Genesee Cc yunty 


Harrold of 


the second supervisory district of Clinton 


County ; 
supervisory County ; 
George \ 
supervisory district; John W 


County; Dr. Frank W. Cyr, professor of 
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Teachers College, Columbia 
Mrs. Thomas ] 
school relations of the 
LS.A. of New 
B. Foreman of the first 


Monroe 


the Board oi 


education at 
University : Ford, direc 
Girl Sceuts 
York Citv; Lester 
supervisory dis 
County, and members of 
Cooperative [Educational 


Services of the first supervisory district 


ot Oneida County, headed by Elwin S. 


Shoemaker, executive officer 





Superintendent Zeller Retires 


\lfred) G. 


Zeller, superintendent of 


schools of the first supervisory district, 
Madison County, retired on November 15 
\ graduate of Syracuse University, where 
he also received his master of arts degree, 
Mr. Zeller was appointed superintendent 
in July 1949, 

He had previously 


High 


principal 


been principal of 
and became 


the 


Munnsville School 


supervising when school 


became part ol the Stockbridge Valley 


Central School system. He began his 


1914 


igh School and later taught his 


career in as principal 


tory at [Elmira High School. 
Superintendent Zeller is widely known 


Indian historian. He has been an 


as an 
active member of the Madison County 
Historical Society and has_ published 


papers on the early history of the Indians 
Valley. 


bee na 


of the Stockbridge For many 


vears he has member of the 


Champlain-Oneida Indian Battleground 


\ssociation, Inc., and has been its histo 
rian for the past five years. He plans to 


continue his work in the association. 
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John E. Frederick Dies 
John E. 


the fourth supervisory district of Otsego 


Frederick, superintendent of 


County from 1915 until his retirement in 
1942, died November 2, 1956. 

He was graduated from Oneonta State 
Normal 
taught in 
Chadwicks in Oneida County, Campbell 


School in 1901, after which he 


\mes in Montgomery County, 


in Steuben County and Portlandville in 
Otsego County before his election as dis- 
trict superintendent of schools. 

After his retirement Mr. Frederick was 
active in the organization and administra 
tion of the program for released time for 
religious education in the city schools of 
Oneonta. 

Superintendent Frederick also led in 
the establishment of the central school dis 


tricts in his supervisory district. 





JOIN THE 
MARCH OF DIMES 














Recent Staft Changes in Education Department 


Recent staff changes in the State Edu- 
cation Department include: 

CLINTON F. KILFoyLeE received a per- 
manent promotion as associate curator 
(paleontology) effective September 21. 

Henry R. ZiIetL was provisionally ap- 
pointed associate in industrial education 
effective October 1. 

CLARENCE L. BryDEN received a tempo- 
rary appointment as supervisor of ele- 
mentary education effective October 11. 
He will serve during the leave of absence 
of Elizabeth B. Carey. 

James R. D. Ervitt resigned as associ- 
ate in education research effective October 
10. 

GREENE was 


MarGarRet M. perma- 


nently appointed assistant in education 


euidance effective October 25. 
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Cuarces FE. GILLeTre was permanently 
promoted as associate curator (arche 


ology ) effective October 26. 


STANLEY J. SMITH received a perma- 


nent promotion as associate curator 


(botany) effective November 15. 


Crawrorp E. L. DoNOHUGH was per 


manently appointed assistant librarian 


(rare books ) effective November 22. 


\GNes M. HiGGIns received a perma- 
nent appointment as assistant in mathe- 


»?? 


matics education effective November 22. 


Maurice A, LouMAN was permanently 
appointed assistant in education research 
effective November 22. 


Avrrep FE. Davies was provisionally 
appointed associate in industrial education 


effective November 22. 
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Schedule of Professional Meetings 


January 
10-12. American Group Psychotherapy Association, Inc., New York City 
22-25 New York State Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation 


Syracuse 


February 

15-20 American Association of School Administrators, Atlantic City 
16-20 National School Public Relations Association, Atlantic City 
22-23 New York State Council for the Social Studies, Albany 


23-27. National Association of Secondary School Principals, Washington, D. ¢ 


March 

24-26 New York State Counselors Association, Syracuse 

Conference for Parent Education Leaders, sponsored by Child Study Associa 
tion of America, New York City 

3l-April 2. New York State Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop 


4? 


~- al 


ment, Buffalo 


April 

5- 6 Annual Conference of New York State Council for Children, Schenectady 

5- 6 New York State Home Economics Association, Albany 

15-18 American Personnel and Guidance Association, Detroit 

21-26 Annual Study Conference of the Association of Childhood Education Inter 
national, Los Angeles, Calif 

29-May 2 Cornell Institute for Parent Teacher Leaders, conducted by New York 


State Congress of Parents and Teachers and Cornell University, Ithaca 


May 

2—- 4 New York State Vocational and Practical Arts Association, Rochester 
12-14 New York State Conference on Adult Education, Syracuse 

12-15 New York State Association of School Business Officials, Syracuse 





School Bond Problems under Study 


~ OVERNOR AVERELL HARRIMAN HAS AN- Inc. and former State Superintendent of 
Pewee the establishment of a Gov- Banks; Alvin C. Eurich, vice president of 
ernor’s Committee on Marketing of the Fund for Advancement of Education 
School Bonds to study the problem faced and former president of the State Univer- 


by school districts of the State in financ- sity of New York; Alicia Patterson, 
ing needed construction programs in the — editor and publisher of Newsday, Garden 
present money market. City, and Beardsley Ruml, economist, 

Members of the committee are Elliot V. businessman and former chairman of the 


Bell, chairman of the executive committee Federal Reserve Bank of New York City. 
of McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Another member will be added later. 
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Science 7-8-9 

A part of the general revision of the 
science program begun in 1948, this pub- 
lication gives suggestions for developing 
courses of study in general science for the 
early secondary school grades. A prime 
objective of the program is to make it as 
adaptable as possible to a wide variety of 
learning and teaching situations. 

A resource-unit design consisting 
largely of pupil activities is recommended 
as more satisfying to the needs and inter- 
ests of early adolescents. Details of meth- 
ods and procedures have been given 
greater stress in this outline than in pre- 
vious syllabuses as a help to those teachers 
who are temporarily teaching science out- 
of-license or with inadequate preparation. 
Several alternate plans are given for build- 
ing a good general science program, prob- 
lems of facilities and scheduling are dis- 
cussed and a list of equipment and sup- 
plies is given. 


Physics Handbook 

The new Physics Handbook is designed 
to enrich and modernize physics teaching 
in New York State schools. It is planned 
as a major step in improving the quality 
of science teaching in a vital area of the 
curriculum and in meeting the acute short- 
age of well-trained physics teachers. 

In September 1955 a new syllabus in 
physics was announced replacing one that 
had been in effect with only minor revi- 
sions since 1926. This new 248-page 
handbook implements the syllabus and 
provides concrete helps to all physics 
teachers as they shift the emphasis of the 
course in the direction of modern physics. 
These changes were made on the basis of 
recommendations of the Science Advisory 
Committee and the Physics Syllabus Com- 
mittee, both appointed by the Board of Re- 
gents to reorganize the secondary school 
science program. 

The foreword of the handbook points 
out that the critical shortage of scientists, 
engineers and technologists has made the 
reorganization of the physics program a 
matter of special urgency since physics is 
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the essential foundation course for all po 
tential workers in these fields. Students 
who miss a good high school course in 
modern physics usually find that it is 
already too late to begin the type of ad 
vanced training that would fit them for 
scientific pursuits. 

Many principles of physics that were 
of prime importance a half century ago 
have been relegated to the background 
and new areas of “ modern” physics have 
taken their places. It is hoped that this 
handbook will be helpful to the many ex- 
perienced physics teachers who have had 
little or no training in the areas of elec 
tronics and nucleonics which have had 
such a rapid rate of growth since the earl) 
1940's. The handbook should prove 
useful as well to inexperienced and begin 
ning teachers in developing their local 
course of study and in making the mate 
rial meaningful to secondary school pupils. 

The handbook contains 342 activities 
that are related to the six main areas of 
the syllabus: mechanics, heat, wave mo 
tion, electricity, alternating current and 
electronics, and nuclear energy. Some of 
these activities are appropriate for teacher 
demonstrations, others for pupil experi- 
ments and many for advanced projects for 
bright students. The handbook was pro 
duced by the Bureau of Secondary Cur 
riculum Development of the State Educa- 
tion Department and incorporates mate- 
rials submitted by some of the best physics 
teachers in the State. 


Using Resources Wisely 


A new impetus to conservation educa- 
tion among the school children of New 
York State is provided by this colorfully 
illustrated booklet. It represents the close 
cooperation of several State agencies, the 
Federal Government and private groups 
interested in conservation. 

The 48-page booklet, 83 by 11 inches, 
carries a four-color cover of an autumn 
scene in the Adirondacks provided by the 
State Commerce Department. In carry- 
ing forward this project the curriculum 
bureaus of the State Education Depart- 
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ment also had the assistance of the State 
Conservation Department, Cornell Uni- 
versity, the State University of New 
York Teachers College at Fredonia, nu- 
merous public schools, the State Depart- 
ment of Public Works, the State Thruway 
Authority, the Conservation Foundation, 
which helped to finance the project, the 
State Museum and Science Service, other 
units of the State Education Department 
and the United States Forest Service. 
One newspaper also contributed to the 
joint effort. 

Using Resources Wisely brings to- 
gether all the current thinking on con- 
servation education based partially upon 
a study of this subject in public schools 
and teachers colleges by Dr. Theodore 
Eckert, formerly of the State Education 
Department staff. Hundreds of elemen- 
tary and secondary teachers in 90 school 
systems were interviewed in this study. 
Thanks are expressed to Pieter W. Fos- 
burgh, formerly editor of the Conserva- 
tionist, to Colonel A. William Smith, for- 
merly with the Conservation Foundation, 
to Victor Skiff, formerly Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the State Conservation Depart- 
ment, and to Dr. Paul C. Lemon of the 
faculty of State University of New York 
College for Teachers at Albany, who 
served as coordinator of the entire proj- 
ect. Mr. Fosburgh wrote the first chapter 
on “ Conservation Problems in New York 
State.” 

Reproductions of photographs through- 
out the booklet illustrate various conserva- 
tion problems and their solution. Others 
show children studying the problems at 
first hand. The text provides examples of 
conservation education practices as dem- 
onstrated in many schools throughout the 
State and offers a guide for the better 
teaching of conservation, arranged by 
grades. 


Opening the Door to College Study 
through the New York State Re- 
gents Scholarship Examination 


Prepared by the Bureau of Examina- 
tions and Testing, this booklet provides 
helpful information for candidates for 
New York State Regents Scholarships. 
Types of scholarships available, qualifica- 
tions of applicants, stipends and method of 
distribution are described in language 
gaited to high school students. A discus- 
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sion of the general and special scholarship 
examinations, advice on preparing for the 
examinations and sample questions are 
included. 


A Scholarship Program for Our Times 


This report, approved and adopted by 
the Board of Regents on October 25, 1956, 
represents a further step in the program 
of the Regents to extend higher educa- 
tional opportunity to larger numbers of 
able high school graduates. In addition 
to recommending a substantial increase in 
the number of Regents Scholarships, the 
Regents propose that the factor of need be 
more widely introduced into the State 
scholarship program as a means of deter- 
mining the amount of financial assistance 
to which an award winner is entitled. 

It is hoped that this report will receive 
careful study and consideration by all 
those concerned with the educational wel- 
fare of New York State. 





Public Health Conference 

The annual conference of the American 
Public Health Association and American 
School Health was held in 
Atlantic City in November. Mary B. 
Rappaport, associate in school health edu- 


Association 


cation, has been chairman of the editorial 
committee for the Newsletter of the 
School Health Section during the past 
three years. At the School Nurses Sec- 
tion, Miss Rappaport discussed practical 
ways whereby the nurse and teacher can 
cooperate in the school health program. 

The William A. Howe Honor Award 
was presented at the annual banquet of 
the American School Health Association 
to William A. Ayling, M.D., director of 
health service in Syracuse, by Cyrus H. 
Maxwell, M.D., who formerly was Chief 
of Health the 
Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion. This annual award honors Dr. 
William A. Howe, former Chief of the 
Medical Inspection Bureau of the State 
Education Department. 
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(Concluded from back cover) 

gardened, stoked furnaces, was a ski instructor and washed windows in 
a girls’ dormitory while — unfortunately, he felt— the females were 
vacationing. 

Following Cornell, he spent a short time at Columbia University 
and then went to work in the legal department of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company in Brooklyn. At the same time he was engaged, 
evenings. in writing a book on hotel law with a lawyer from Manhattan. 
It was in New York, also, that he met and married Elvira Kellogg 
Ferris, a textile designer and painter. 

In 1942 he became research counsel for the Temporary State Com- 
mission for the Revision and Codification of Laws Relating to Munici- 
pal Finance and from this position was drafted into the Army. He served 
with the military police, intelligence, infantry and military government 
in England, France, Luxembourg (where a piano he was playing was 
shot from under him) and Germany. Before his discharge he was 
assigned to the Judge Advocate General’s School in Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. From 1945 on he was assistant and later associate counsel for the 
Joint Legislative Committee on the State Education System and in 1947 
joined the New York State Education Department as senior attorney. 

He became Director of the Division of Law in 1950 and derives 


tremendous satisfaction from the scope and variety of his work and 


particularly from his associations with those responsible for the fune- 


tioning of the education system, explaining its statutory and constitu- 
tional bases. and helping prevent litigation and local difficulties. 

The Jehu family includes Susan, just beginning junior high school 
at Bethlehem Central: Lynn, a fourth grader, and Moka, a French 
poodle (standard size). They reside in a Cape Cod Colonial house with 
a black chimney. on a four-acre stretch of land in Slingerlands, an 
Albany suburb. 

Presidency of the local PTA, participation in various musical groups 
(including a jive band), an interest in ceramics, gardening and building 
his own swimming pool are among the projects which keep this appar- 
ently tireless man occupied during his “ leisure ~ hours. 

A touch of European gallantry, a keen intelligence and an engaging 
sense of humor combine to make John Paul Jehu a delightful personality 
and an able counselor-at-law. 


JEHU HOME in Slingerlands, at a time when mowing 
the lawn is no problem 





JOHN PAUL JEHU 


One of a series of personality sketches of State Education 
Department staff members 


|" MAY BE THAT NEAR INTERNMENT BY THE GERMANS IN 1914 As A DAN- 
gerous foreigner (he was six years old) gave John Paul Jehu, present 
Director of the Division of Law, an early interest in legal problems. At 
any rate, after his early schooling he decided to pursue the study of law 
in preference to the more esthetic occupations 

of his parents. His mother was a successful 

painter and his father proficient as both a 

sculptor and a painter. They had almost 

yearly commissions in Europe and, although 

John was born on Park Avenue in New York 

City, he traveled with his family on these fre- 

quent trips abroad and has crossed the Atlan- 

tic 15 times. Just before the outbreak of 

World War I he and his mother were in 

Munich and were forced to remain there for 

the duration. His father had returned earlier 

to America. 

Even after the war was over, since Mrs. 

Jehu was happy in this art-loving city and John P. Jehu 
John’s education was progressing well, they 

continued to make Munich their headquarters. Soon bilingual, John 
has many agreeable memories of his years in Europe. He remembers 
that magnificent six-week festival, the “ Fasching,” which he describes 
as a “ bigger and better Mardi Gras,” and glorious hours spent skiing 
in the Alps. He recalls with appreciation his opportunity to have 
monthly piano lessons under Professor Schmidt-Linduer, the great 
master of Bach and Beethoven at the Academy of Music in Munich, a 
man so skilled that he was nicknamed (but with respect) by the 
students the “ electrical piano.” 

When he had completed his work at the Gymnasium in Munich 
(nine years of Latin and five of Greek), John studied law for five years 
at various universities in Germany. While in that country he earned 
the equivalent of our B. A. and LL. B. as well as the degree of doctor 
of jurisprudence. 

However, on returning to the United States during the depression 
years, he found it necessary to study Anglo-Saxon law in order to be 
admitted to the Bar and began working his way through Cornell Law 
School. His first job was that of night watchman but the need for a 
few hours of sleep each day soon forced him to discover other ways of 
earning money. He played piano in a hotel, played the accordion for 
folk dancing classes, translated German tomes for a fellow student, 
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